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EARLIER issue this gave short report the Swedish 
cruise the western Mediterranean the spring 1946 
with the government research ship Skagerak. stated that report, the 
cruise was experimental character, undertaken with the purpose test- 
ing new methods for investigating the deep ocean bed which had been 
developed Sweden during the war years. The main tools research tested 
were the piston core-sampler designed Dr. Kullenberg and the method 
sounding the sediment thickness exploding depth-charges developed 
Professor Both methods proved valuable during the cruise, the 
core-sampler raising undisturbed sediment cores feet long from 
depths 1000 2000 fathoms, the echo soundings giving measurements 
sediment thickness ranging from 600 over 8000 feet. 

These and other new methods deep-sea research have now been given 
still severer tests during the Swedish Deep-sea Expedition which left 
borg July and still work aboard the new training ship the Brostrém 
shipping combine, the Albatross, 1400-ton, fore-and-aft-rigged schooner 
provided with auxiliary diesel engine 600 horse-power operated from the 
bridge. Before sailing, the ship was elaborately fitted with living 
accommodation, various laboratories, workshop, and forth, all air-con- 
ditioned for work the tropics, large cold-storage room for the sediment 
cores, and very powerful, electrically-driven, deep-sea winch for the sounding 
operations. The scientific and technical staff comprises, besides myself and 

“Oceanographic work the Geogr. 107 (1946) 163-6. 

“The piston core sampler,” Sv. Hydr. Biol. Koms. Skrifter, 3rd series, vol. no. 
should noted that this core-sampler, invented Dr. Kullenberg and developed 
him over several years, has connection with the earlier, so-called vacuum core- 
sampler, which greatly superior. recognition his achievement and its 
importance both oceanography and submarine geology, Dr. Kullenberg was 
April 1946 awarded the Heyman Prize Hégskola. 

“The thickness ocean sediments measured reflexion method,” Medd. fr. 


Oceanogr. Institutet Géteborg, no. 12, 1947. 
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Dr. Kullenberg, our chief hydrographer Dr. Jerlow, physicist, 
geologist, chemist, specialist short-wave and amplifier technique, 
highly qualified mechanic, and surgeon, Dr. Eriksson, who also the 
naturalist the expedition. The ship ably commanded Captain 
Krafft and his officers. The chief engineer, Enwall, and his staff are all 
highly skilled men. The twelve young cadets, well the crew, enter whole- 
heartedly into the work. 

The need avoid the hurricane season West Indian waters forced 
limit our work minimum while crossing the Atlantic Ocean. never- 
theless raised twelve cores along our route (Madeira Panama via Fort 
France, Martinique) several them being approximately feet long and 
consisting largely typical Red Clay, chocolate brown colour, becoming 
very dark and compact the lower levels. According cursory examination 
made board, before the cores had been sealed aluminium tubes with 
molten paraffin wax and put into cold storage (+8° C.), sedimentation 
great depths both east and west the Mid-Atlantic Ridge must have gone 
uninterruptedly for millions years. other places where Globigerina Ooze 
other whitish sediments were obtained there were signs stratification. 
The echo soundings the sediment thickness carried out the Atlantic under 
the supervision Professor Weibull, who himself accompanied the expedition 
Panama, gave figures which varied from 2500 8000 feet the eastern 
Atlantic, from 1000 4000 feet the western Atlantic, and from 800 
4000 feet the Caribbean Sea. Both the coring operations and the measure- 
ments with depth-charges were much impeded the unexpected ruggedness 
the sea floor even great depths. Contrary expectations, level 
stretches were comparatively rare and the bottom profile, recorded 
echograph for great depths made specially for the expedition the Marine 
Instruments Company London, general gave hummocky impression 
with two more intersecting curved lines, consisted distinct steps 
nautical mile several miles broad, with abrupt changes level from 
some hundreds fathoms height. These last gave the impression being 
due faults the sea bottom lying across our course. 

Fort France the expedition was joined Dr. Fred Phleger Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution who accompanied Christobal, studying 
our methods and taking samples for foraminifera analysis both from the upper 
water layers drag-nets and from one our long cores raised from great 
depth the Caribbean 

August the Albatross left Balboa for the Galapagos Islands, raising 
sediment cores and taking oceanographic soundings under way. The cores 
raised the Bight Panama showed signs deficient aeration the bottom 
water their content sulphide iron and perceptible smell sulphur- 
ated hydrogen, doubt result the great accumulation organic detritus 
from the surface the sea. the Bight Panama also made two hauls 
depths 400 and 800 fathoms respectively with our large ring-nets feet 

Dr. Phleger has kindly analysed three cores from the Tyrrhenean Sea (raised during 
the Skagerak expedition) identifying the foraminifera limited number samples 
taken from different levels. The results have enabled him reach interesting con- 


clusions changes climate during the time interval represented deposition. 
(See Medd. fr. Oceanogr. Institutet Géteborg, no. 13, 
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diameter). From the first haul particular, drew rich crop fantastic- 
ally shaped, bathypelagic fish and invertebrates, many them provided with 
luminous organs. The low oxygen content the intermediate water layer, 
discovered during the Dana Expedition, was very marked both here and 
farther west the equatorial belt. 

The purpose our visit the Galapagos Islands was partly study the 
highly interesting hydrography the upwelling cold water the south the 
islands and the bottom deposits there; partly make botanical collections 
landing party the uninhabited James Island for Professor Skottsberg 
Géteborg, the great Swedish authority the Pacific island flora. After 
both these tasks had been satisfactorily accomplished the Albatross followed 
west-north-west course for about 2500 nautical miles until the eighteenth 
northern parallel was approached. From there southerly course brought 
the Marquesan island Nukuhiva, which reached October 10. 
this, the longest span our cruise, two complete oceanographic sections were 
drawn across the Equatorial Counter Current and adjacent waters, showing the 
structure this highly interesting region with its alternating lines divergence 
and convergence the ocean surface. number sediment cores were raised 
along our course, but again the ruggedness the ocean bottom proved 
serious obstacle, precluding the use long coring tubes. Also uncomfortably 
common both the eastern and the central Pacific was the occurrence hard 
bottom, limiting the range the core-sampler and sometimes causing damage 
even partial loss the instrument. two cases fragments broken from 
the hard bottom beneath thin veneer sediment and found the mouth- 
piece the corer proved lava. This indicates fairly extensive 
occurrence submarine volcanism great depths (from 1000 more than 
2000 fathoms) geologically speaking, very recent time. spite such 
superficial hard layers the sound waves from depth-charges exploding 
200, 1400, and 2500 fathoms were able penetrate deeper interfaces the 
deposit and were reflected back sufficient strength recorded the 
oscillograph board the ship. The depths which these reflecting surfaces 
are situated proved general about 800 feet, while deeper echoes, such 
were recorded the Atlantic Ocean and the Bight Panama, were con- 
spicuously absent. Whether this negative result really signifies that the basaltic 
bed-rock the Pacific Ocean stations investigated covered only thin 
layer sediment, whether the reflecting layer interface the deposit 
itself, cannot decided present. That the reflecting layer lava bed 
great thickness and extent appears unlikely, since the superficial lava layers 
encountered allowed the explosion waves fairly free penetration. Measurements 
the velocity sound sediments different degrees compaction and 
lava, made after our return, may throw light this interesting problem. 

Nukuhiva, Dr. Eriksson led very successful botanical excursion the 
Tovii plateau, where rare plants were collected and borings were made peat 
bog the expedition’s geologist, Dr. Arrhenius. Pollen-analysis this 
material may possibly assist future chronological studies the cores 
raised from adjacent parts the sea bottom. After six very pleasant days 
Nukuhiva, the Albatross proceeded Papeete where the ship’s company had 
opportunities seeing Tahiti and the neighbouring island Moorea. 
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Leaving Papeete November the Albatross headed north for Honolulu. 
Several the stations established the famous Challenger Expedition 
1875 were revisited and the deposits investigated newer and more efficient 
methods. Challenger Station 276 (13° 28’ S., 149° 30’ W.), where there 
had been many indications that the rate sedimentation had been exception- 
ally low and where, therefore, long core would have offered particular 
interest, lava bed feet below the sediment surface limited the core obtained 
only half the length the tube used, that is, metres. its upper 
parts the core consisted typical Red Clay apparently fairly homogenous, 
but the lowest sections curious and rather complicated stratification with 
sediment various kinds was found. Farther north cores greater length, 
feet long, were raised. Near the Equator found the same transition 
from Red Clay Globigerina Ooze described the Challenger Reports, 
well the reason for this transition there given, namely the abundance 
Foraminiferae and other plankton the surface water. That this again must 
due the increase nutrient salts characteristic upwelling water 
divergence line was manifest from the hydrographic soundings recorded along 
this, our third section through the Equatorial Counter Current. this 
course the echo soundings sediment thickness, although heavy explosive 
charges were used, failed indicate any deeper reflecting surfaces than about 
fathoms; that is, rather less than the eastern Pacific. 

curious observation, which here made for the third time near the 
so-called divergence lines, was diffusely reflecting layer for supersonic waves 
situated between and 150 fathoms and visible this depth our 
echograms. Repeated attempts take specimens the organisms assumed 
the cause these diffuse echoes towing plankton nets through the 
reflecting layer were unsuccessful, that our conclusion that they are pro- 
duced fish squids seems reasonable. least one case, when the 
reflections were unusually distinct and seemed come from separate units, 
they resembled the echoes from fish shoals observed northern waters. 

first attempt measure the geothermal gradient bottom deposits 
great depths, means special geothermometer plunged depth 
feet the sediment, gave unexpectedly high value for the expected result, 
rise temperature from the sediment surface downwards about 
The measurement will have repeated other localities and other types 
sediment before any conclusions can inferred regarding the flow heat 
through the ocean bottom, which also involves the thermal conductivity 
the deposits situ. 

are now approaching Honolulu with total gain about 1300 feet 
core length, the Atlantic part which has already been sent home from 
Panama for analysis Swedish laboratories. hope during our continued 
cruise raise considerably larger amount material and data from the 
ocean bed and from the water layers above it. 

are much indebted our kind hosts Funchal, Fort France, 
Christobal, Nukuhiva, and Papeete for their hospitality and for having made 
feel very much home the other side the earth. 


Albatross, off the Hawaiian Islands, November 1947 


ASHANTI SURVEY, 1945-46: 
EXPERIMENT SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Meeting the Royal Anthropological Institute and the 
Society, 1947 


WANT FIRST say something about the origin and organization the 
Ashanti Social Survey. had long wanted work Ashanti. The late 
Captain Rattray, whom knew well and whose profound understanding 
Ashanti more impressive now that have been there myself, had 
something with this. The Ashanti themselves however were the principal 
magnet. Having worked with people the north the Gold Coast who are 
still almost wholly outside the sweep European social and economic in- 
fluences, wanted study people who have been caught the full tide 
social and cultural change due western influences. 

What makes Ashanti most interesting from the comparative point view 
that its native culture and social organization have maintained their vitality, 
partly opposition the new social and economic forces, partly adaptation 
changing conditions, partly absorbing new values and institutions. Its 


traditional social system complete contrast that the northern peoples. 
the north worked amongst people who have elaborate patrilineal kin- 


ship system, gain their livelihood subsistence farming, and dwell extens- 
ive, dense agglomerations which the village defined social and political 
unit unknown. They have legal governmental institutions apart from 
those based the kinship structure, and history apart from the personal 
memories the old people. The Ashanti have matrilineal kinship system. 
The village the key unit social life and political structure. Their legal 
institutions and political organization are amongst the most highly developed 
Africa, with the concepts rank and chiefship the forefront. Both 
internal and external trade involving the use gold currency have played 
important part their economy and their political evolution for over 
two hundred years. And they have history which they are magnificently 
proud and which can documented not only oral tradition but the 
writings early European travellers. Compared with the somewhat dour, 
prosaic, and narrow northerners, the poverty whose culture both the 
material side and its institutional make-up truly reflects the hard life they 
lead and their limited social horizon, the Ashanti have rich and subtle culture. 
Indeed, theirs culture appropriate nation-state that once held power 
over wide area force arms and has had commercial and political con- 
tacts with the West through the coast towns for couple centuries. They 
fought seven wars against the British the nineteenth century, and finally 
revolted against them surge national pride defend, not their material 
possessions, but their most sacred symbol national unity, the Golden 
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All records show that the Ashanti have long had highly developed 
social and political organization. Their way life included fine tradition 
arts and crafts and oral literature the one hand, and the other, the 
apparently inexplicable shedding human blood solemn ceremonial 
occasions. All this posed mystery that was irresistible anthropologist, 
the more the light the avidity with which, after their final defeat, they 
grasped everything European civilization had offer. 

opportunity arose for field study Ashanti when was appointed 
Head the Sociological Department the West African Institute. The 
Council the Institute sanctioned the project with enthusiasm and made 
generous financial provision for carrying out. This was due small 
measure the support the Gold Coast Government for the scheme and, 
particular, the backing the then Chief Commissioner Ashanti and 
present Governor British Honduras, Sir Hawkesworth, 
the end the research turned out quadripartite affair, with the West 
African Institute, the Colonial Research Council (which financed Miss Ady), 
the Gold Coast Government, and the people Ashanti all contributing. 
Without the concurrence the President the Ashanti Confederacy Council 
(the Asantehene) and the cooperation the village chiefs would have been 
quite impossible make any headway. Nor could have carried out our 
programme without the loan African staff and the provision other 
facilities government departments, missionary bodies, and the Native 
Administration. During one period had over forty African field staff 
work. want stress particularly how indispensable they were for the field 
technique used. Their work proved higher quality than had 
anticipated and their enthusiasm never flagged. 

Both the use made African field personnel and the attempt com- 
bine the viewpoints three specialized social disciplines, the Ashanti Survey 
represents experiment methods social research that has not before 
been tried West Africa. must explain why, when put forward the scheme 
Council, asked that economist and geographer should brought 
in. Previous contact with Ashanti and other West African areas undergoing 
similar processes change made clear that the social life these 
peoples had become far too heterogeneous, the conditions too complex, and 
the pattern forces too fluid understood terms one social science 
only. seemed that these societies had moved far from the inte- 
grated and balanced structures find the simplest subsistence societies 
that the major groups factors the social system are now operating 
relative independence, pulling against one another often step with one 
another. considered that this was because each group factors had acquired 
its own determined specialized developments which are not 
susceptible investigation, perhaps even being grasped, the anthro- 
pologist. 

Three such relatively autonomous sets factors seemed 
outstanding importance modern Ashanti. First, the ecological factors soil, 
climate, vegetation, communications, distribution population, and forth. 

See Rattray, ‘Ashanti,’ chap. 23, Oxford, 1923; and Edwin Smith, “The 
Golden Stool,’ London, 1927. 
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These are the basis the cocoa, mining, and timber industries which have, 
thirty years, transformed the economy and thus profoundly influenced the 
social structure the country. Next come the more strictly economic factors 
summed the description cocoa export crop, the mines 
source wages for immigrant labour, and references the monopolistic 
trading concerns. These factors are reflected the wants the people—for 
cotton goods, galvanized-iron roofs, kerosene, gin, and forth—and the 
extent which they can satisfy these wants. Finally there the strictly social 
and psychological group factors; that is, factors arising out the special 
forms domestic, village, and political relations current Ashanti, out 
the occupations the people, the religions they profess, the aspirations they 
hold, and forth. These factors lie behind the organization the labour 
means which soil and climate are exploited produce the cocoa. They 
direct the use made income. They are the links which hold the different 
parts the social life together. Ashanti to-day this set factors 
extraordinary amalgam traditional custom and imported western norms 
behaviour. was fortunate for the Survey therefore that was able per- 
suade Mr. Steel take part it, and the head his department release 
him for the work. Equally fortunate was the appointment Miss Ady 
Colonial Research Fellowship and her decision start her field-work 
Ashanti association with us. 

word about our method collaboration. There was such thing 
master plan within which each worker had allotted task problem. Nor 
was there any direction. Collaboration simply emerged reason the fact 
that each worker knew his job, that were all looking the same subject 
matter from complementary angles and had enough common able 
discuss our problems they arose. more practical sense, collaboration 
grew our working the same communities and handling data that over- 
lapped all the time. You will see that used the questionnaire method 
great deal. Our success with this method owes most Miss Ady. Though 
rightly regarded with suspicion social anthropologists, the circumstances 
that now exist Ashanti this method was fully justified the quickest and 
most reliable means gathering the quantitative data needed. 

The aim the Survey was strictly limited. was get broad, general 
picture the social and political structure Ashanti to-day, and investigate 
greater detail those aspects which ecological and economic factors play 
the biggest part. Thus family organization and land tenure received great 
deal attention, whereas very little work was done modern Ashanti 
religion art. 

are not going try to-day summarize the results the Survey, 
are still busy with the heavy task analysing the field material. What 
want give you some idea the methods used and the diffi- 
culties met with, and indicate the kind problems studied. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECT. STEEL 


Ashanti the central the three political divisions the Gold Coast, 
lying north the Gold Coast Colony and south the Northern Territories. 
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Its area, 24,000 square miles, about half that England. Its popula- 
tion, 578,000 the last census 1931, now estimated more than three- 
quarters million. Though politically and socially one, geographically there 
two Ashantis—a north and south. The north consists some the 
lowlands the basin the River Volta, the largest the rivers the Gold 
Coast. The south plateau averaging 600 800 feet height and drained 
southward rivers with more less parallel courses—the Bia, the Tano, 
the the Pra (Fig. and south are divided line hills, 
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usually more than 1500 feet high, stretching from the Wenchi district the 
north-west through Mampong the Juaso district the south-eastern corner 
Ashanti. These hills, which have generally accepted name but may 
for convenience referred the scarp,” are the most distinct 
dividing-line the country. the north the area exposed the desiccating 
effect the “harmattan,” the wind that blows from the north-east during the 
dry season, and its natural vegetation consequence savannah forest 


Figs. 1-4 and Fig. are based maps published the Gold Coast Survey 
Department; Fig. the map Cocoa Surveys, prepared the Gold Coast 


Department 


Figure 
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which stunted trees are scattered throughout large expanses grass (Fig. 2). 
the south, contrast, the natural vegetation rain forest mixed deci- 
duous type, though fact much this forest has been replaced what 
cultivation” and, more recent years, the extension permanent agri- 
culture. Little virgin forest now exists outside the Forest Reserves, which 
farming timber exploitation permitted. Steep slopes the more 
sparsely populated, less accessible districts often remain under pure forest, 


ASHANTI 
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Figure 


but the most common vegetation throughout southern Ashanti to-day consists 
cocoa farms and the tangled that grows place food farm 
that longer cultivated. 

The savannah-forest and rain-forest areas, north and south respectively 
the Mampong scarp, have also given rise contrasting types agriculture. 
The northern farmer’s main crop, for subsistence and for sale the people 
the south, the yam, and there has yet been development export 
crops the north. The farmer the south can grow variety food crops 
—cocoyams, plantains, maize, and (in recent years) cassava—as well 
commercially valuable products like the kola-nut, which constitutes leading 
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item the internal trade West Africa, and, above all, cocoa. Southern 
Ashanti with the neighbouring Gold Coast Colony produces something like 
two-fifths the world’s cocoa normal year; more than 300,000 tons 
cocoa were exported from the Gold Coast the crop-year and this 
figure Ashanti probably accounted for nearly one-third. The drying cocoa 
beans laid mats tables one the commonest sights the villages 
southern Ashanti between September and December (Plate 1). 

The bulk the work the Ashanti Social Survey was centred southern 
Ashanti, for various reasons including lack time and trained personnel and 
the relative accessibility most the south. Here were not only nearly all the 
cocoa farms and the most complete road network, but also the only railways, 
probably two-thirds the total population, and all the larger settlements 
including the capital, Kumasi, where had our headquarters, and the two 
gold-mining centres Obuasi and Konongo, south and east respectively 
Kumasi (Fig. 3). One more members the team worked intensively 
more than dozen places different parts Ashanti, and enquiries were made 
many other villages ourselves and our field-staff. the adjacent settle- 
ments Efiduasi and Asokore took fairly complete census, made 
preliminary investigation land-tenure conditions, and compiled simple 
land-use map. The work for this map was done small group students 
training teachers Wesley College, Kumasi, who showed remarkable apti- 
tude for this type enquiry, even though they had never tackled problems 
this nature before. Experience gained Asokore was invaluable when 
planned more elaborate survey economic and social conditions Agogo. 
Outside the cocoa belt, land-use map was prepared one our African 
working single-handed, Kasei, north Ejura the 
North from Kumasi Tamale, small village three four hundred 
inhabitants whose income was derived from the sale, not cocoa, but yams. 
Other investigations were carried out Nkawie Kuma, one the nearest 
cocoa villages Kumasi; Fwidiem, comparatively modern village the 
much cocoa areas western Ashanti; Patasi and Kotei, food- 
producing villages just outside Kumasi; and the fishing villages Lake 
sacred lake very beautiful surroundings about miles south- 
east Kumasi. Fishing the lake carried out from canoe-shaped rafts, 
seen their stands the lakeside Plate When fishing, the men sit 
them using their hands and feet paddles. Several geological and 
anthropological studies have been carried out the lake area, which has been 
the subject two papers the recent years,? but far 
aware there have been previous studies the human geography the lake 
and its ring villages. Besides work the towns and villages Ashanti, 
also made various investigations Kumasi itself, which Dr. Fortes will 
speak later when refers the special difficulties work among such large 
and mixed population (probably 70,000 now, compared with less than 36,000 
the time the 1931 census), especially with small field-staff which had 


Dentu, Forest’ Ranger, seconded from the Gold Coast Forestry 
Department. 
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trained the technique interview and investigation. From the geographer’s 
point view, the most interesting study Kumasi, apart from that conducted 
the immigrant quarters, which Dr. Fortes will refer, was carried out, 
again with the help the staff and students Wesley College, the huge 
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Kumasi market, one the largest the many markets the Gold Coast, 
where collected information concerning the various groups traders, the 
commodities sold, and the source these goods. 

Our biggest and most effective operation” was staged Agogo, 
town with about 4500 inhabitants according census took during 
March 1946. Agogo miles from Kumasi the end mile long, 
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second class road that leads north from the mining town Konongo towards 
the almost uninhabited Afram plains. First and subsequent impressions made 
feel justified regarding Agogo fairly typical the larger centres the 
cocoa areas Ashanti. Cocoa had first been planted about forty-five years 
before (just about the turn the century) and for many years now has been 
the leading product the district. Before the introduction cocoa there had 
been few occupations apart from fighting, food-farming, and the collection 
wild rubber which had then taken the coast head-loading along 
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well-defined routes, the details which are still vividly remembered many 
the older Agogo men. 

The town lies the midst the hills the south-easterly portion the 
Mampong scarp height about 1400 feet (Fig. 4). The surrounding hills, 
which reach nearly feet the south-east, were originally covered with 
tropical rain-forest, but most the forest has now disappeared except the 
Reserves that have been constituted recent years check the further 
destruction the natural vegetation. To-day the Agogo scene identical 
with that southern Ashanti whole—a mixture cocoa farms and food 
farms, with occasional patches virgin forest and larger areas the rank and 
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untidy vegetation that indicates the site former food farms that have since 
been abandoned. The men are for the most part owners of, labourers on, 
cocoa farms, though many them have subsidiary occupations such 
hunting, fishing, and palm-wine tapping, and most them assist the women 
the preliminary clearing the food farms. The women most the 
food farming addition their many domestic duties. 

Our main object Agogo was the establishment the detailed pattern 


ASHANTI 


% 


agriculture, not only against the ecological background topography, soils, 
vegetation and on, but also relation the whole social structure and 
particular terms land-tenure systems and clan and individual owner- 
ship. There have far been few such investigations West Africa. 1944 
and 1945 the Gold Coast Department Agriculture, faced with the menace 
the disease known “swollen shoot” that threatened the whole future 
cocoa the country, carried out preliminary survey the cocoa areas the 
colony including Ashanti; but, useful is, this survey highly generalized 
(Fig. and does not pretend give the detailed land-use information essential 
for our purpose. Agogo organized compound-by-compound and 
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farm-by-farm survey, with the active interest and cooperation the chief, 
elders, and people the town. trained team Africans, most them 
officials seconded from Gold Coast Government Departments (including the 
Agricultural, Cooperative, Education, Forestry, and Survey Departments), 
but also including mission-trained teachers and students, literate assistants, 
and labourers. This team not only surveyed every farm (that is, every culti- 
vated plot) within radius about 2%, miles the town, but also made 
detailed investigation the age, nature, productivity, and ownership each 
farm. the same time they collected much geographical and sociological 
information relating the town and its inhabitants. now have mass 
data that, when analysed, will give fairly complete picture—against 
geographical background and within sociological frame—of the farming 
activities community typical the cocoa districts southern Ashanti. 
Information collected Agogo can also correlated with similar information 
from other cocoa villages southern Ashanti. original scheme 
planned prepare identical detailed land-use maps for least two other cocoa 
villages well for two food-producing villages, one the cocoa belt near 
Kumasi, and the other Kasei the drier open country the north; but 
shortage trained staff, lack time, and the high cost and difficulty such 
surveys made impossible carry through the whole programme. Sufficient 
information was collected Kasei however emphasize the completeness 
the contrast between this village and Agogo, and help establishing the 
essential regional differentiation between northern and southern Ashanti—a 
difference that obvious enough the geographer but which has hitherto not 
been recognized nearly much should, particularly the Administra- 
tion. 

The base map, prepared the wholly African team working under 
supervision, was scale 1/6250—that is, about ten times the scale our 
one-inch Ordnance Survey maps. Though working such scale, did not 
aim cadastral precision—that would have been unnecessary, even had 
been practicable. Any kind survey work the tropics difficult, and 
perhaps nowhere more than secondary bush where usually im- 
possible see more than few yards straight line, even along the bush- 
paths which wind continuously and are seldom more than few feet wide. 
Along and off these paths are the farms. Food farms, cocoa farms, abandoned 
farms, and secondary bush various stages re-growth are all hopelessly 
mixed and merge into one another along the most indefinite boundaries. Yet 
each cultivated plot and every cocoa tree has its owner, and there rarely any 
doubt the minds neighbouring farmers ownership any particular 
case the precise location the boundaries, invisible and unmarked 
these often appear the European. Our survey teams had record all this 
their field notebooks terms figures, distances, and bearings, which 
could later translated into map the drawing-office. cut few 
lines possible round the farms, partly economize time and labour and 
partly prevent any suspicion the minds the farmers that were trying 
lay down the law their boundaries. Nevertheless distances and bearings 
were always measured accurately was necessary for the particular purpose 
our investigation, using simple chain and compass methods. Three, and 
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sometimes four, teams were the field almost without break for three and 
half months, each team consisting surveyor member the Gold Coast 
Survey Department, Forest Ranger, Agricultural Overseer), chain- 
man, literate assistant (who besides assisting the surveyor, collected informa- 
tion about the state the farm), and one more labourers. Very often the 
teams were accompanied one the Agogo elders and some the men 
and women whose farms were surveyed that day. After the laborious 
task plotting all the results the office, had map that showed with 
reasonable accuracy the way which the land around Agogo was being used 
between December 1945 and March 1946. Fig. which shows only 
selection the features the completed map, indicates the distribution 
the food and cocoa farms within couple miles Agogo. But since 
each plot the original map bears the number the form which are 
recorded all particulars that interested us, will possible compile series 
maps illustrating, for example, the ownership farms, the age cocoa 
farms, the relationship type and size farm distance from the town, and 
the relative productivity the different sectors and zones Agogo’s farm- 
lands. Furthermore, re-survey the area three four years’ time would 
give invaluable information about the actual mechanism so-called 
“shifting cultivation,” which still know little, common though the 
system not only many parts Africa but throughout the tropics. 

There time now, nor this the occasion, draw many inferences 
from this specimen map, but there are certain features that even the most 
casual glance must reveal. There is, for example, the clear distinction between 
the area within mile the town, where are most the food-farms, and 
the zone beyond which mainly under cocoa. This partly explained 
the ecological conditions, and partly the fact that food farms need 
visited frequent intervals throughout the year while cocoa once established 
needs very little attention, more than occasional weeding between the 
trees and the plucking the pods when ripe. Then there the contrast 
size. Food farms are usually small; they are, fact, nothing more than clear- 
ings the forest, their size usually bearing close relation the food require- 
ments the family group concerned and the labour force available 
undertake the arduous task clearing virgin forest the tangle vegetation 
(Plate characteristic West African secondary bush. After two three 
seasons these farms are abandoned and are soon swallowed the all- 
pervading bush, and the patch will not cleared for farming for some 
how long depends number factors, including the density population, 
the nature the soil, and the availability other suitable areas for food- 
farming. contrast, cocoa farms are relatively permanent and are usually 
much larger. has not yet been possible compute the average size the 
farms surveyed Agogo, but the figure for Ashanti whole was estimated 
about acres some years ago, though per cent. the farms then 
measured covered less than acre. 

The intricacy the pattern the farms also noteworthy feature the 
map, which perhaps first suggests hopeless jumble plots various 
shapes and sizes and under different crops and ownership. Yet fact, 
have seen already, the Ashanti perfectly clear his mind the facts 
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ownership and boundaries. Nor easy our present state knowledge 
tropical agriculture suggest ways and means whereby Ashanti agricultural 
practice can greatly improved, bearing mind the ecological, technological, 
and economic conditions with which the farmer has contend. That why 
farms. But whatever call it, must recognize the essential complexity 
the picture. From time time proposals for the registration title land 
for radical modification current agricultural systems are made without, 
seems, full appreciation the immense difficulties that would have 
faced. The Agogo map convincing indictment many these schemes 
which, conceived they frequently are within office-walls and even 
distance several thousand miles, ignore the realities the situation. Un- 
fortunately most colonial territories there appalling lack the basic 
data that this country assume matter course. 

The Agogo survey is, course, only small contribution the accumula- 
tion essential information, and merely beginning detailed land-use and 
land-tenure studies Ashanti. The country needs not one but hundreds 
such investigations, least whole series sample surveys areas care- 
fully selected geographers which could fitted into the programme 
aerial photography and survey now being undertaken long last certain 
parts the Gold Coast. But even when such investigations cover much 
wider field, there will always strong case for intensive studies like ours 
Agogo, which geographical, sociological, and economic data are collected 
and correlated. Only such investigations can future economic developments 
based upon sound principles, and social chaos and distress avoided. 
hoped that such cooperative research the future geographers will 
able and willing play their rightful part and make what believe their 
special and distinctive contribution the study society our tropical 
colonies. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASPECT. FORTES 


Anthropological modern Ashanti requires the use methods 
that are not applicable simpler societies. Thus, addition such cus- 
tomary procedures obtaining selected informants, observation 
and participation group activities, and forth, much use was made 
questionnaires and other prepared enquiry forms. employed observers 
record daily activities selected families and villages over period time, 
and take case histories. addition large quantity official papers, 
court record books, and other documentary material was sifted. 

Though the major part this survey was carried out the cocoa belt 
southern Ashanti, the country still uniform culture and its social 
organization that what one learns the south applies general other parts. 
This due mainly the political unity the country, which bequest from 
pre-conquest days. true that the Confederacy its present organization 
was created the Colonial Government 1935. But the cement its unity 
the national sentiment focused the President the Confederacy Council 
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or, the Ashanti would say, the King, the Asantehene. And the Asante- 
hene’s authority, which Ashanti will flout, derives not from the ordinances 
that re-established his position 1935 but from his status native custom. 
Kumasi being his seat, not only the geographical hub the country but 
the political and cultural capital, was 126 years ago when Bowdich went 
there. The modern amenities and the urban culture that have grown with 
the expansion Kumasi commercial and administrative centre have 
immeasurably increased its dominance Ashanti life, but not solely account 


for it. For the Ashanti this due much its political and traditional supre- 


macy the native social order. That the main reason why every Ashanti 
who can afford wants have house his own Kumasi. large, 
perhaps major, proportion the Ashanti now living not Kumasi 
born. The exact figures are unknown, official information the tribal 
composition and regional derivation the inhabitants Kumasi available, 
and the Survey had neither the time nor the staff carry out census. Even 
the total estimated population about 70,000 only guess. But there 
little doubt that half more this number are foreigners who have come 
Kumasi only earn their livelihood. 

Our field-staff carried out sample census the largest section these 
foreigners, those who come from the Northern Territories and from the 
adjacent French territories. learnt from this and related smaller studies 
that there are fact three Kumasis: Ashanti Kumasi, with its spiritual centre 
and physical crown Menhyia Hill; commercial Kumasi the middle 
the town, the sphere common the medley foreigners all races well 
many Ashanti; and official Kumasi the ridge the opposite end Men- 
hyia, dominated the Residency (Fig. 7). Geography and social structure 
together and not only matter race. African civil servants live the 
ridge, some European business men live the crowded, polyglot commercial 
town, with its Syrian traders, Yoruba barbers and petty traders, Ewe artisans 
and craftsmen, Fanti and clerks, Mossi labourers and Hausa market traders 
—not speak the women street traders all tribes and the rich Ashanti 
middlemen and money-lenders, the street lawyers and the lorry-drivers. 

The different parts Kumasi mostly meet only terms their comple- 
mentary economic interests and politico-legal though there good deal 
friendly personal intercourse between official Kumasi and commercial 
Kumasi, and some between these and Ashanti Kumasi. But there practically 
none between Ashanti Kumasi and the foreign African other than Coast people. 

There close parallelism between occupation, tribal origin, standard 
education any, standard living, religion, and degree westernization. 
The natives the Northern Territories are test case. There must between 
two and four thousand Kumasi. They live their own part the town. 
large proportion are temporary labour immigrants, hence they include large 
excess males. They practically all the unskilled and semi-skilled labour, 
and have almost skilled artisans clerks among them. collected figures 
from all the schools Kumasi. These show that about half the children are 
Ashanti, and less than half per cent. are Northern Territories origin, the 
remainder being other tribes. The foreign Africans have representation 


Edward Bowdich, ‘Mission from Cape Coast Castle Ashantee,’ London, 1819. 
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the Native Administration though they are obliged appear before Native 
Administration (Ashanti) courts for certain criminal offences and con- 
siderable range civil cases. 

the Ashanti not exactly despise all foreign Africans, they certainly tend 
regard themselves being good cut above them. This applies particu- 
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larly the Northern Territories people who used, the not distant old 
days, come Ashanti only slaves. Ramseyer and writing 
Kumasi seventy years ago, often remark that freeborn Ashanti will stoop 
menial labour, and this holds great extent to-day. And the Kumasi 
pattern goes right through the country. found the mining towns and 
the cocoa villages. 
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began field-work the village Asokore, miles from Kumasi. 
This the capital one the smaller Divisions that form the constituent 
units the Confederacy. one the poorer communities this area, 
Mr. Steel’s and Miss Ady’s investigations show. Here principal research 
assistant, Kyei, teacher seconded the Education Depart- 
ment, and made family census the whole village with the help other 
temporary field-workers. was amateurish effort compared Miss Ady’s 
subsequent village censuses, but the results are great interest. First, 
the range occupations represented: this village about 800 people there 
are over occupations represented among the males, and nearly among 
the females, and the class-cum-tribe divisions are quite clearly marked. There 
fine school Asokore, built the village the cost heavy debt 
not yet wholly paid off. The pupils include nearly per cent. boys and 
girls from other parts Ashanti but are per cent. Ashanti. the ten 
teachers, five are non-Ashanti. Out total 200 adult males, surprisingly 
enough only are cocoa farmers, though number others have interest 
are owners cocoa farms. 

One our first difficulties was sorting out occupational grouping. 
Many people not only have more than one source livelihood—and cocoa 
farm common secondary source—but there considerable occupational 
well regional mobility. Both men and women move readily from occupation 
occupation within the limited range where either special skill very little 
capital-is required, and also from one place another. This gives certain 
amount free play individual enterprise and initiative. Every Ashanti, 
whatever his primary occupation, apt dabble bit trade money- 
lending. cannot trade himself, gives his wife his sister money 
trade with. 246 adult women Asokore, only claimed non- 
earners, and these were mostly the wives and dependants non-local clerks, 
teachers, and forth. less than earned their living greater lesser 
extent some form petty trading. There were also who either farmed 
cocoa owned cocoa farms. But the greatest contribution women make 
the family income their food growing, and quite three-quarters the 
women Asokore grow food. taken for granted Ashanti, most 
parts West Africa, that woman will earn her own living large part it. 
Customary law and the family system guarantee her the free use self-earned 
income the same terms man. One the richest money-lenders 
Kumasi old lady. Women can own and inherit property; and woman 
occupies what some respects key position the political structure, 
that the Queen Mother. The rule matrilineal descent has lot with 
this relatively high civic status women Ashanti, but there are other 
factors well. 

return Asokore. found large excess children the population, 
and marked trough the curve for the age groups between about twenty-five 
and thirty-five. The population data from several other villages, some nearer 
Kumasi and some farther, such Agogo, show similar deficiency the 
most able-bodied age groups. took fertility census Agogo, including 
all the women over fifteen resident there during certain week, and found that 
they numbered only two-thirds all the adult women who regard Agogo 
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their home. These troughs are due part temporary absence farm 
hamlets business, ceremonial journeys visits kinsfolk. For 
the Ashanti are inveterate travellers—this one aspect the mobility have 
mentioned. But the troughs are due mainly emigration other parts 
Ashanti the Colony, Kumasi and the mining towns being the chief mag- 
nets. Thus economic motives play big part. 

The increasing occupational and social differentiation the past two 
three decades has produced the familiar phenomenon the so-called drift 
the towns. This affects especially the literate young men, for whom there are 
few opportunities the villages. But the current internal migration does 
not only the towns. There has been considerable amount migration 
the new cocoa areas the north-west; and there much moving round 
almost for its own sake. common idea Ashanti that you want save 
money you must where you are unknown, away from your kinsfolk. you 
stay too near them you incur constant expenditure the form so-called 
loans, gifts, and funeral contributions. 

There some truth this, but not the whole truth, can seen 
from some biographies collected for two school teachers and from 
answers comprehensive questionnaire obtained from about hundred men 
all ages and occupations and from several towns and villages. Getting away 
from his own village help enterprising man, frees him from many 
constraints that operate the village where most people are his kin and where 
subject many political and social obligations. But merely reduces, 
does not divest him the economic and social obligations kinship. 
common thing Kumasi find man from village with his house full 
kinsfolk, chiefly schoolboys and girls who have come live with him and 
him order find work schooling Kumasi. 

Moving around, our case records show, largely reaction the 
general atmosphere social change, especially the process occupational 
and class differentiation that going on. response the present in- 
stability all social norms, which springs part from the cocoa trade and its 
resultants, particular the advent money economy. Labour, enterprise, 
and skill are now marketable their own right anywhere the country. 
There also something the speculator’s mentality, developed the 
long years arbitrary booms and slumps cocoa prices and consequently 
other incomes. People feel that there little risk moving about, especi- 
ally if, appears the case with the most mobile elements, their earning 
capacity low. clerk getting 10s. month feels cannot much lower 
moves. Conversely, our questionnaires show, the more secure man’s 
position is—even discontented with his salary, often has reason 
be—the less prone move change his occupation without assur- 
ance gaining thereby. This applies civil servants and teachers, for 
instance. Thus, far mobility indication initiative and enter- 
prise—and not the instability the social norms—the best educated sec- 
tions the population tend least enterprising and put most stress 
economic security. 

Farmers, one might think, are tied place and therefore not mobile but this 
not so. This needs some explanation. Take food farming first. southern 
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Ashanti this not regarded primary source income and certainly not 
worthy full-time occupation for man. really more than form 
kitchen gardening eke out supplies bought the markets. Hence 
left mainly women. else stage the making cocoa farm and 
the emphasis the latter. Though is, course, simplest make kitchen 
garden one’s own village one’s own family land, this not impediment 
moving. One can always borrow patch for food growing wherever one 
happens be, outside the big towns. regards cocoa farming, me, with 
experience real peasant community yardstick, did not seem 
farming all. The Ashanti cocoa farmer interested only the product 
his farm source cash income. Little skill needed run cocoa farm; 
and the labour for maintaining the farm and harvesting required inter- 
mittently and for relatively short periods, Mr. Steel’s enquiries show. The 
Ashanti ideal get this done paid labour; that is, immigrant labourers 
from the Northern Territories. The main object own cocoa farm just 
one owns any other piece productive capital, and the Ashanti invest cocoa 
farms they nowadays houses. The ideal absentee farm 
owner. Hence any Ashanti who can afford directs his children’s 
education and upbringing such way qualify them for any other 
occupation than cocoa farming. 

This not matter shirking manual labour. well-to-do business man 
know typical. responsible for the education three matrilineal 
nephews and his son. The latter being prepared for career 
called West Africa. will eventually Achimota College. One 
nephew has been trained fitter, one goldsmith, and the third shoe- 
maker. Again, there the custom caretaker farming, which the owner 
hands over his farm worked caretaker sharing basis. Commonly 
the owner gets two-thirds the value received for the cocoa sold. prelim- 
inary enquiry, which included nearly 300 cocoa farms, showed that about one 
farm three was operated this way and that hired labour was employed 
the working least half the farms ostensibly farmed the owner himself 
(or herself) with without close relatives. short, farming does not neces- 
sarily tie Ashanti farmer down; and will less and less time goes 
since the tendency prefer other occupations farming. 

But the strongest security against risks that might arise from moving 
changing occupations lies what called the family system. naturally 
gave special attention kinship our anthropological work; and 
exaggeration say that modern Ashanti cannot understood without 
thorough appreciation institutions. These constitute the 
main link between the three departments the Survey. The collection and 
analysis family budgets hinges the delimitation the domestic group 
and requires understanding its structure. Land use determined not 
only ecology and technology but the nature the social units that work 
the land and the laws and customs land ownership. Kinship 
important factor Ashanti politics too. For all these reasons, Ashanti kin- 
ship institutions are among the most sensitive indicators the social changes 
now taking place. 


Here point method must mentioned. have stressed the fluidity 
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present-day Ashanti norms social life. This not entirely new thing, 
one can see from the records nineteenth-century travellers and from the 
biographies have referred to. But there doubt that Ashanti social 
structure much more unstable now than was the days the political 
independence the country. The ordinary situations life have become far 
more varied, the ordinary social relationships more complex and diversified 
than old. Normal social relationships longer exhibit the uniformity 
pattern that one finds stable and homogeneous primitive societies. One has 
think them being the resultants number interacting variables 
which often differ from case case, some being relatively fixed matters 
custom habit, some relatively independent the particular instance. This 
means that one has make attempt measurement, however crude, the 
factors that enter into social relationships. Anthropologists have, course, 
often tried give numerical support their generalized descriptions but 
Ashanti to-day this indispensable part sociological research. was 
this, chiefly, that necessitated the use African field assistants branch 
the work. Their chief task was collect the numerical data required 
assess the strength the forces change working the social system. 

Take the study land tenure for instance. There are certain broad jural 
principles governing which can easily ascertained discussion with 
suitable informants. But the actual operation these principles very often 
varies from case case, owing the presence conditions and circumstances 
not allowed for the general rules. fact, one had ask oneself, how 
general are the broad principles application? was necessary carry 
out sample surveys several districts the questionnaire method answer 
this question numerically. The same method had adopted the study 
marriage, for example, when wanted test such common assertions 
that divorce exceptionally frequent Ashanti. 

return Ashanti kinship: every anthropologist knows from 
work, the Ashanti reckon descent for social purposes through the maternal 
What Rattray did not make clear that the real importance matri- 
lineal kinship lies the fact that the matrilineal lineage the basis the 

social organization its collective functions. These lineages have the common 
West African pattern. They are localized, that person’s lineage member- 
ship determines his membership the village community and his status it, 
and consequently his political allegiance. The latter most important matter 
Ashanti. People have rights their own division subdivision the 
Confederacy which they cannot exercise any other political segment the 
state. The highest political offices are vested lineages; and, course, 
inheritance property and rank, well succession office, follow the 
lineage. The lineage principle therefore the strongest factor stability 
the social system; also however, often happens these systems, 
very powerful factor instability and mobility. How does work for stability 

the social system? Every Ashanti belongs the village where his lineage 
domiciled. Wherever may living, bound contribute levies 
imposed for community purposes such the building schools settling 
community debts. return has absolute right build house for 

Rattray, op. cit., chap. and ‘Ashanti law and constitution,’ Oxford, 1929. 
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himself any free site the political unit (subdivision division) which 
his village belongs, without rent fee; and, most important, similar right 
make farm any unoccupied land that comes under the jurisdiction his 
divisional subdivisional chief. Anywhere else Ashanti will have 
pay annual rent tribute for the right make cocoa farm and possibly 
for house site well. there great village patriotism among the Ashanti. 
Everybody first and foremost Agogo Asokore person, say, and only 
secondly Ashanti. 

lineage has depth eight more generations and the usual hierarchy 
segments. Funerals are the responsibility chiefly the lineage, and every 
member pays share the cost any funeral. Marriages and divorces 
cannot legal native customary law the formalities are not carried out 
through the lineage head; and this rule still observed, according our 
figures, approximately per cent. marriages, including those literate 
people. these things that bind person the lineage, wherever may be. 
strongly reinforces village patriotism. This appears also marriage statis- 
tics. Ashanti say best all marry your own village, and our Agogo 
figures show that least per cent. marriages are intra-village marriages. 
Figures from other parts confirm this. 

person’s lineage village the place where has his real home, his family 
home, even more less permanently domiciled elsewhere. she 
can any time return the family home and claim food and shelter, though 
any self-respecting person would, course, contribute the household 
expenses according his her means. This the basis security which 
makes the risk moving about small. also, together with her economic 
independence and full legal status, makes divorce easy for woman. 

The concept the family home brings critical factor Ashanti social 
life. principle the family home the house the head the lineage branch 
descended from common grandmother great-grandmother. this sense 
everybody has family house. But this often only his jure house. The 
facto position the result many factors. Every man woman who has 
the means wants build house for himself herself his her own 
village. Such person has family house then, and private house, the family 
house being property that cannot sold mortgaged except with the consent 
the lineage branch, the private house being alienable the will the 
But the influence paternal sentiment also intervenes. man may decide 
have his wife and children live with him his house, not, the preferred 
norm, their matrilineal house. His children will regard his house 
secondary family house until his death. After that the house may pass, like 
other property, his heir, that is, his brother maternal nephew, and his 
children’s rights will lapse unless has explicitly given bequeathed part 
the house them. 

The balance that struck between the opposed influences matrilineal 
kinship and paternal sentiment the main thing that determines the domestic 
unit. But the norms are fluid that all sorts elaborations arising out 
the ramifications kinship are possible domestic structure. 
practice for members the unit come and go, the total num- 
bers are apt vary from month month week week. census 
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village miles from Kumasi showed that during the cocoa harvesting season 
the majority able-bodied men and women were away western Ashanti 
their cocoa farms, leaving only the school children and the older people 
the village. the off season they come home again. Comparing the 
records made October 1945 the course fertility census Agogo 
with those made Miss Ady three months later, found that appreciable 
number domestic groups were different their make-up the two occa- 
sions. village like Agogo Asokore therefore, find variety domes- 
tic groupings, the most clear-cut forms being, firstly, the matrilineal unit 
consisting old woman and perhaps her sister, together with some 
their sons and daughters and the children the daughters and secondly, the 
simple patrilocal family husband, wife, and children. Mixed forms 
various kinds are common, and there apparently correlation between 
family form and literacy, Christianity, wealth. 

sample 104 domestic families Agogo, drawn from Miss Ady’s census 
material, shows the following distribution: families were wholly matri- 
lineal; families were matrilineal groups augmented other kinsfolk; 
were mixed families husband, wife, and children (or more than one such 
group), together with the matrilineal kin one both spouses; were 
wholly patrilocal (husband, wife, and were patrilocal families with 
additional kinsfolk. Thus about per cent. domestic families Agogo 
were matrilineal groups and about per cent. were patrilocal units, the 
majority the remainder being combinations these two main types. 
Though these proportions differ from village village, patrilocal families 
being, for instance, more common Asokore, the relative preponderance 
the matrilineal domestic group usual villages this kind. 

suppose that villages like Agogo correspond what should call county 
towns. The influence economic factors the domestic organization 
more clearly visible small farming villages hamlets. When man living 
near his cocoa farms away from his lineage village, from markets and stores, 
and himself cultivating the farm, has his wife and children with him 
help him. Thus, one farming village houses, were occupied 
man and his wife and their children, with without other relatives, and bya 
man and his children, the wives being dead other nearby houses. 

Each adult member the domestic group earns his her own living, 
and perhaps owns his her own cocoa and food farms. Thus there 
community production under the leadership the family head, the 
case many peasant societies. But man generally helps his wife either with 
money pay labourers with his own labour start new food farm; and 
man’s wife and unmarried children usually help him with his cocoa farm 
farms himself, whether not they live together patrilocal family. 

man must provide his wife and children with food every day and with 
clothes certain times the year, and she must cook for him and the children, 
adding her self-grown foodstuffs the meals. Every evening, large villages, 
and even Kumasi, one sees young girls carrying dishes food from their 
mothers’ their fathers’ houses. Food thus passes, sometimes two-way 
traffic, between matrilineal households along lines marriage connections. 
But the food that thus enters matrilineal not consumed only 
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the recipient. shared with other members the unit. This makes the 
study family budgets task requiring much patience and ingenuity, Miss 
Ady’s material shows. 

The variations observed domestic structure are reflected other sectors 
Ashanti social life. Thus preliminary analysis sample 382 farms 
taken from our land tenure shows that 101 farms that have passed from 
the hands their original owners per cent. have gone matrilineal heirs, 
per cent. sons and daughters and other near kin gift bequest, and 
per cent. non-relatives alienation. Farms inherited accordance 
with the matrilineal principle are thus about twice numerous those 
transferred gift. analysis farm boundaries the older cocoa areas 
shows that about per cent. the boundaries run between close kinsfolk, 
chiefly matrilineal kin. The problem registering title land cannot 
tackled without reference the kinship system. Domestic structure influences 
the upbringing children. Asokore per cent. children live with their 
mothers with matrilineal kin, though nearly half them have fathers 
the same village, and only per cent. live with both parents the same 
dwelling. other villages the proportion living with both parents much 
lower, while the proportion living with matrilineal kin, especially the mother, 
goes high per cent. Many children thus have effect two homes, and 
come under the separate discipline father and mother’s brother. 

Paternal sentiment most strongly asserted providing for the child’s 
future equipping him her with training for job. This, men say, the 
only way they can compensate their children for not being allowed inherit 
their property without coming into conflict with their own matrilineal kin. 
Thus found, from information collected from about schoolchildren, 
that fathers are responsible for the expenses their children’s education 
about per cent. cases, mothers, brothers, and sisters about per cent. 
cases, maternal uncles about per cent., and miscellaneous friends and 
relatives the remaining cases. The evidence shows, incidentally, that 
neither Christianity nor literacy are directly correlated with these findings. 
traditional custom adapted modern life. 

These numerical data are indices attitudes, habits, and values kinship 
matters which can fully understood only taking into account the descrip- 
tive and qualitative data also collected. These show, for instance, that where 
property, rank, and loyalties the chronic intrigues and manoeuvres con- 
nected with political office are concerned, the matrilineal principle still 
regarded binding. But where the personal welfare and personal loyalties 
the individual are concerned, the bond with one’s own father strong the 
bond with one’s own mother. Whereas patriliny mode reckoning descent 
for social purposes not gaining ground Ashanti, and has indeed lost 
ground recent years owing its traditional connection with religious prac- 
tices that are disappearing, the recognition paternal responsibility has gained 
ground all classes. Traditional custom thus being adapted modern 
life. 


The evidence shows that Christianity and literacy are only two many 


were ably assisted these studies land tenure problems Mr. 
Opoku, seconded the Chief Commissioner. 
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factors influencing present-day norms family life. Modern economic con- 
ditions are far more powerful influence intensifying the conflict between 
family ties the narrow sense (that is, those husband and wife and children) 
and lineage ties. The subject matrilineal kinship one the commonest 
topics discussion amongst people all ranks and classes and both sexes 
Ashanti. has been debated more than once the Confederacy Council, 
and comes constantly the local press. also, course, one the big 
worries missionary bodies, closely connected with the whole problem 
marriage and family life. never fails therefore arouse strong emotions. 

general, one finds that matriliny more commonly denounced than 
defended. Thus, among group men all ages between twenty and 
forty-nine only defended the matrilineal principle. The remarkable thing 
about this small experiment that out these men were teachers and civil 
servants and that some the most vigorous critics matriliny were illiterate 
villagers. The attitude women particularly interesting. Speaking wives 
and mothers they even further than men their criticism. They say that 
woman works with and for her husband all his life, but when dies she may 
turned out fend for herself his heir and her children will left 
destitute. Our case records show that this does fact occur quite often, and 
one the motives that lead women work for themselves. the other 
hand, when they speak sisters women defend the matrilineal principle, for 
obvious reasons. This reflects the central conflict Ashanti kinship—that 
between the bond brother and sister and the bond husband and wife. 
This struggle being fought out among all classes. 

Those who defend the matrilineal system emphasize chiefly the mutual aid 
between kinsfolk that makes possible. this their critics retort drawing 
attention the most dangerous feature the system—from the Ashanti point 
view—the fact that witchcraft occurs principally within the lineage. 
only matrilineal kin who can harm one another and this one 
the major factors instability the whole social organization, affecting all 
classes and ranks, educated folk and illiterate people, Christians and pagans 
alike. There not village Ashanti that lacks witch-finding fetish, and 
one the most profitable industries the country running these cults. 
Miss Ady’s data will, think, show that the owners witch-finding cults come 
into high income groups. 

What then happening the matrilineal principle? giving way, 
practice, the ideals vehemently advocated its critics? indication 
comes from our studies land tenure where found, already mentioned, 
that far the largest number transfers farms the death the owner 
follows matrilineal inheritance. the political field also, our studies show that 
matrilineal succession remains the rule. Case studies and records litigation 
and claims property confirm the impression that the matrilineal system 
holding its own very well, and will continue long the customary 
laws land tenure, marriage, and property, the criteria rank, status, and 
political allegiance, and access political power, remain tied the matri- 
lineal lineage. 

Our studies led inevitably into the field Ashanti politics. The land 
problem, for instance, fearfully complicated owing the chronic and 
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expensive litigation over boundaries between subordinate chiefs the Con- 
federacy. But there time to-day discuss this aspect our work. 

hope that our papers, short they are, will give indication the scope 
and methods the Ashanti Survey and the ways which the ecological, 
economic, and sociological factors interact modern Ashanti. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC ASPECT. ADY 


During recent visit the Gold Coast, which had its aim National 
Income Study the whole colony, was invited the Ashanti Social Survey 
team, consisting Dr. Fortes and Mr. Steel, conduct own field in- 
vestigations collaboration with theirs. Although this meant giving more 
time Ashanti than its size warranted, was excellent opportunity 
seeing what light would thrown upon own field problems examina- 
tion from these other viewpoints. the time actually spent field surveys 
more than half was devoted Ashanti; and was time well spent. The 
advantages collaboration between geography and economics are obvious, 
since both are concerned with the production and distribution wealth. The 
usefulness anthropology the economist perhaps less obvious. 
this aspect field-work, the gain from collaboration, that shall restrict 
myself to-day. Dr. Fortes has said, the results our Survey work are 
incomplete state and conclusions even tentative nature are yet 
possible. 

Geographers and economists are interested the same basic statistics, 
although they use them different ways. For example, statistics population 
and production are interest both; but economist their separate 
value greatly enhanced when they are brought together National Income 
Estimate. the Gold Coast, almost all colonial areas, accurate 
figures either kind are had. The last census population was taken 
1931, but little accuracy pertains many the figures, least the 
rural areas. Since 1931, many changes have occurred. New mining areas have 
been opened up, and the spread cash crop farming, cocoa, citrus fruits, 
and other crops, has led considerable internal migration. The war too has 
accelerated the growth urban populations, especially the two big ports 
Accra and Takoradi and the centres internal trade like Kumasi and 
Tamale. Nevertheless the population Ashanti still largely agricultural. 
1931 eleven out twelve persons lived outside the towns and were directly 
indirectly concerned with agriculture. would interest know how 
that proportion stands to-day. The population Kumasi estimated 
almost twice what then was, while new mines have come into existence 
Konongo, and Mpraeso just outside Ashanti. the same time the total 
population also estimated bigger and the preponderant importance 
agriculture still clear. 

Production statistics are better. The total productions exported items, 
such gold and cocoa, are known with some accuracy; but estimates are 
available for the output even the major food crops, such yams, cassava, 
plantain. The direct relevance economics Mr. Steel’s work Agogo 
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and Kasei needs further stress. For these two areas least, shall 
provided with estimates the average acreages per farm under cocoa and 
under the various food crops. shall also obtain the average acreages farmed 
per farmer. Using the estimates yields per acre the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s records, shall able calculate the output cocoa and food 
crops per farmer, and arrange the Agogo and Kasei farmers scale 
incomes. This range will great interest, because far there has been 
only one study this kind, that undertaken Akokoaso 
Agricultural Officer the Gold Coast Service. With the help these 
three studies such different places and different times, shall get some 
estimate average incomes cocoa farmers. fact, will possible 
arrange order wealth the farmers whose holdings have been mapped and 
measured, and build detailed picture cocoa farming economics 
this area. 

Mr. Steel’s detailed land-use investigations the cocoa belt were confined 
Agogo however, and there certainty that the results obtained there are 
representative the whole area. The existing statistics cocoa production 
are guide, since not know how many cocoa farmers shared the 
production the 220,000 tons harvested the Gold Coast 1945; for the 
cocoa community whole not know whether the average income 
both Agogo and other parts the cocoa area. After “winning the 
confidence the the villages selected for investigation, great 
deal preliminary work, presently described more detail, farmers 
responded very willingly the questions asked, and from their statements the 
range and averages income from cocoa farming can estimated. 

Statements income, especially those farmers, are notoriously untrust- 
worthy however, and case have they been accepted without other checks 
being applied. Apart from the system checks which have used own 
work, Mr. Steel’s Agogo measurements again provide check; for, 
comparison the figures independently collected his workers and mine, 
will possible assess the margins error involved. the economist and 
statistician, this combination the intensive and the extensive methods 
field survey, though not new, great value. 

The task income measurement economy such the Gold Coast 
raised many problems which are new. Unlike our own economy, where all 
production for exchange, much the Gold Coast still semi-subsistence 
level which part the income enjoyed self-produced. Ashanti, for 
example, the man farms the cash crops while his women folk grow the food 
crops which the household partly fed. The details land utilization for 
Agogo provided Mr. Steel’s work will not therefore the whole story. 
The standard living each household cannot determined alone from its 
cash earnings from the sale cocoa. Nor can its level food consumption 
assessed from the acreage land planted with edible crops; for food may 
bought sold, and the household may well eat more less than the amount 
grows. Food-crop farming too less standardized even than cocoa farming, 
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and such yield figures exist cannot applied directly acreages with much 
confidence. The only way overcoming this was record the amounts 
actually consumed each household and, selecting samples corresponding 
the income samples previously mentioned, secure independent check 
comparing the stated income with the total stated expenditure the same 
households. 

Two other objects have simultaneously been achieved with these records. 
First, have the composition the enjoyed the household; 
for example, the proportions the different food, the relative amounts food 
and clothing purchased consumed, the proportions all items self- 
produced, the proportion items imported from abroad, and forth. 
Second, have the average consumption per head the staple foods. These 
averages, when multiplied the corresponding population figures where 
these are available, will make possible estimates the total output these 
items. number conclusions interest the anthropologist also resulted 
from this side shall return these later. 

far have been describing our work terms its intended aims, and, 
happens, reverse order that which actually was done. The first 
investigations undertaken were still earlier level—that population 
composition. Here work tied very closely with that Dr. Fortes, whose 
detailed investigations into family structure the village Asokore threw 
light upon own problem defining and delimiting the economic unit 
Ashanti society. preliminary population work was conducted simul- 
taneously with his but villages other than Asokore, its aim being develop 
rapid methods census-taking, detailed but large scale, with special 
attention the occupational composition the household unit and the 
village. When the preliminary stages were over proved possible incorpo- 
rate forms the information interest the investigation into family 
structure. hope that this direct correlation economic and anthropo- 
logical data will yield results some interest both sciences. has already 
proved useful guide budget studies. 

Since economics requires measurements far possible representative 
the whole country, the intensive methods study the geographer and the 
anthropologist, confined they were single villages, alone were not enough. 
Methods suitable for application wider area taking small samples are 
possible theory, but yield significant results the selection the samples 
has most carefully controlled and the operation planned coherent 
whole. Ideally, the selection the sample for the budget and income studies 
should have been based upon census figures. Since these were not available, 
the method selection had modified. Lack statistics made im- 
possible choose sample representative the occupational and regional 
distribution the whole population, number villages were 
picked which were judged general grounds characteristic the main 
regions the area. samples were then selected represent these villages. 

the villages selected for Ashanti, four were essentially cocoa-farming 
villages (Agogo, Asokore, Fwidiem, and Nyamieni) distributed round Kumasi, 
the capital Ashanti. the other three, one (Tafo) was semi-urban, being 
only miles from Kumasi; one (Nkawie Kuma) mixed cocoa and 
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food-farming village selling its food crops the Kumasi market; and the last 
(Kasei) was more remote, belonging the yam economy the savannahs 
north the cocoa belt. Mr. Steel had originally intended repeat his Agogo 
and Kasei land-use studies Fwidiem and Nkawie Kuma, but unfortunately 
this did not prove possible the time available. own Ashanti sample too 
was smaller than had hoped, but this not entirely regretted since the 
difficulties working even this volume material have proved consider- 
able. The collection data large scale would practicable only 
mechanical methods computation were used from the start; for example, 
punched cards. 

larger sample could not have been obtained with the survey staff 
disposal without loss accuracy. Like Mr. Steel’s, field staff was entirely 
African. its six permanent members, three had been seconded this work 
the Gold Government, whom indebted for their whole- 
hearted assistance. its temporary members, whose numbers fluctuated 
between three and twenty, most were drawn from Wesley College, Kumasi, 
for the work Ashanti, and addition one local assistant was recruited 
each village visited. Since none the women the sampled families was 
literate, food budgets had recorded day day own helpers, which 
again limited the size the sample. This could not overcome dele- 
gating the work recording the literate member the household the 
few cases where there was one, because this apparently simple task could only 
yield results value when handled with great care, especially society 
complex structure. 

The final limitation the scale operations was supervision. Single- 
handed, would have been impossible for adequately supervise work 
larger sample, when much the recording was being performed 
temporary staff, constantly changing composition and requiring continuous 
training. With the selected villages necessarily scattered, proved impossible 
supervise teams working more than three villages once. 

Each village selected was first visited formally and the cooperation its 
chief and people invited open meeting which explained the purpose 
work. With the exception one village, the people were perfectly 
willing assist study their conditions, and seemed convinced that 
the Government England were properly informed the state hardship 
which prevailed (so they thought), then improvements would certainly follow. 
always took pains assure them that work had connection with the 
taxing authority, since had come from the Colonial Office, and the District 
Commissioner who usually introduced made his business emphasize 
this too. 

The next step was set team take census all households the 
village, task requiring several days because its unexpected complexity. 
Next, the basis the occupational structure revealed, sample house- 
holds was selected for expenditure and other records, beginning with food 
budgets. The food budget records took each field team week each village 
and were repeated during two more weeks the same villages the year 
following. the intervals between taking the food budgets, month-by-month 
record the non-food expenditure this same sample households was 
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kept the literate local member the team. The village people concerned 
were this time thoroughly interested, and some collaborated the point 
coming report purchases made. Between the second and third food weeks, 
that is, between January and May 1946, the most difficult and least dependable 
the investigations was carried out—that relating incomes. 

have already told you something the difficulties connected with the 
income investigations. Before conclude should like touch briefly 
those budget accounting, and census-taking itself. 

Budget records must necessarily relate groups persons, and this raises 
host problems matrilineal society such that the Akan peoples 
the Gold Coast. these village communities customary for man and 
and his wife wives live under different roofs. any household unit, all 
the adult women cook every day, and most the food each prepares shared 
soon ready with all those members the household who happen 
present, including the other women who are cooking. Some the food 
cooked however may people not living the same house; for example, 
dish food sent each day each married woman her husband. 
the same time, male members the household with wives living elsewhere 
receive food daily from them. 

This pattern makes the task food accounting very complex. While 
refraining from going into detail, should like draw attention two sources 
inaccuracy. Besides questioning every adult woman about her contribution 
the common food supply, necessary ask every member the house- 
hold person whether any food has been eaten outside the house, that is, 
the farm elsewhere. This particularly important the case the 
adults. Further, essential check each day the numbers who have 
actually partaken each meal served, this being extremely variable quan- 
tity. Visitors are frequently present, while, the other hand, there are 
frequently absentees from the household. these variations are not taken into 
account, quite nonsensical values food intake may result. 

When taking the records non-food expenditure, the complexity even 
greater, since its boundaries cut across those the household. man 
customarily pays for the purchase any household goods such kerosene, 
candles, and matches far shares these with his wife and children. 
will also meet their medical expenses. But expected pay school 
fees not only for his own family but also for some his nephews. There are 
other customary items. must give his wife once year least, 
and each child must also give his wife set sum money 
every day enable her buy meat and other cash items for his food. Out 
this money and what she may make her own efforts, woman purchases for 
herself and her children any other items they may need. 

This the traditional usage, for the precise details which must await 
the results Dr. Fortes’ studies; actual outlay depends inevitably upon the 
cash income earned and can only found actual records. Yet the securing 
records which are complete these circumstances depends upon the selec- 
tion the individuals such way secure stable, clearly defined units 
manageable size the complex overlapping interchanges between house- 
hold and household. knowledge the social structure clearly vital this 
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task, and the proper understanding family budget figures has been greatly 
assisted Dr. Fortes’ anthropological work and the preliminary joint work 
population composition and family structure, which have already 
referred. 

The task census-taking presented difficulties which were largely the result 
economic factors. During census Great Britain the householder 
required state the form provided the names all persons spending the 
night selected under his roof. This method, which impossible country 
where only one thousand could fill the form, obviates all sorts 
difficulties since theory least everyone recorded once and once only. 
the Gold Coast, enumerator would have call each house make out 
the required list, and all records were related the same date multi- 
tude such officials would required. 

Yet, compile record over period time would leave open all sorts 
loopholes. The population the villages extremely fluid its composition, 
because the nature its economic activities. Most the rural population 
lives villages, and from them the men and women out day day their 
farms, sometimes miles more away, often remaining the farm for night 
more and sometimes migrating the farmstead for weeks months 
time. Cocoa labour, both labourers proper and caretakers, may live the 
farm throughout the cocoa season. Furthermore, the men often leave village 
for months time hunting trip inspect their cocoa farms 
elsewhere; the women away for long periods trade, setting out with 
forest produce such peppers, onions, palm oil, snails, and returning later 
with cloths, trade goods such matches and candles, fish for local con- 
sumption. Visits long duration are paid relations distant villages; sick 
persons far afield search treatment; and superimposed upon this 
shifting population the steady stream migrating labour, chiefly that from 
the north bound for the mines and for the centres Government employment. 
There also slow turnover cocoa labour; and the semi-skilled tradesmen 
the Ashanti community itself, the carpenters, masons, and tailors, move 
from village village search new contracts. Lastly there are the emigrant 
women who return their native villages for confinements when sick, 
leave again when the emergency over. 

the census cannot carried through one date (and this clearly 
impossible with farmstead huts and isolated hunter’s camps scattered through 
the bush, even could managed villages), the task listing individuals 
must related some stable unit society which defines membership 
and makes possible avoid both double counting and omissions. unit 
cannot the “family,” for the word too widely used this society and 
covers groups, some whose members are only remotely related the head. 
The “household” too not very clear unit, because the one hand persons 
living under the same roof may constitute separate household units; the 
other—and this much more serious difficulty—it the common custom 
for man and his wife live different houses, each groups their own 
blood-relatives, the children the union living either with the mother with 
the father according their age and sex. Since either man woman may have 
been married before and may therefore have the children these earlier unions 
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still under their care, and since the man sometimes has more than one wife 
time, the spreading and intermingling household ties make this unit 
society unreliable for census work. 

The final complication the extremely limited range names. First names 
are day names, seven number, and even surnames are relatively few, that 
quite common find each village four five persons with the same pair 
common Ashanti names. All foreigners tend called, and refer 
themselves, their places origin—John Lagos, Mumuni Mossi, Bukari 
Grunshi, worse still, Tongo Fra-Fra where the first name the man’s 
village and the second his tribe, individual name remaining. 

The shortcomings even the most carefully conducted, first enumeration 
are revealed later when second list made for some other purpose, found 
when the sample families were re-enumerated for later studies. The reason 
not evasion, but partly the difficulties just mentioned and partly misunder- 
standing the part the villagers questioned. Above all, the lack 
clearly definable unit structure the community, point which 
have already referred. 

The lesson learnt census-taking was start the enumeration with 
preliminary list gathered for some other purpose. The obvious list use 
the Gold Coast the nominal roll adults compiled for the capitation tax. 
becoming the practice number houses the villages, and would not 
difficult for the tax-collector record for each man and woman paying 
tax the following details: name, address, age, occupation(s), tribe. The work 
census-taking could then based the household lists built this 
way. would also useful cross check have the names and addresses 
wives husbands, order both identify the individual and avoid 
double counting children, who are the chief remaining source error. 
Accuracy this respect would entail further careful work. might 
enough determine age and sex composition and the indices population 
growth and change the basis small sample only. complete enumera- 
tion essential only for adults. should prove possible secure for them 
the details suggested, the resulting figures would prove immense value, not 
only social scientists but also the Administration, now facing period 
which development expenditure will create new economic stresses 
economy still distorted residual inflationary war pressures. 

There has been time only briefly indicate some the field problems that 
cropped Ashanti, but hope that enough has been said show the inter- 
dependence our field-work. seems clear that the fields study cannot 
separately defined without loss. Research these areas should considered 
the level human ecology, with increasing returns gained from skilful 
integration field investigations. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the papers the CHAIRMAN (Professor said: The Royal 
Geographical Society has invited the Royal Anthropological Institute and are 
here joint meeting the two societies. For me, most welcome occasion. 
have long felt that the two societies are concerned with the same problems 


man this Earth and that, although they look them from rather different 
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standpoints and emphasize somewhat different aspects, they should cooperate 
continuously. hope they will increasingly the future. good 
augury that should have joint meeting discuss the results joint 
expedition anthropologists and geographers. Dr. Fortes planned the expedi- 
tion make survey the Ashanti people. took with him Mr. Steel, 
lecturer colonial geography the University Oxford, and Miss Ady, 
Colonial Research Fellow under the new Foundation. 

The problems peoples Africa, faced with the need adjust themselves 
modern conditions, are some the most serious the world to-day. see 
later phase the same adjustment Asia and know the political and 
economic difficulties are meeting there. our hope that wise study 
may avoid our treatment African problems some the difficulties and 
complications that have arisen Asia. That one the purposes surveys 
such that about which are hear this evening. have much pleasure 
calling upon Dr. Fortes introduce the subject. 


Dr. Fortes, Mr. Steel, and Miss Ady then read the papers printed above, and 
discussion followed. 


Fortes and the members his team what has been for exceedingly 
interesting and valuable evening. particular, bound pay tribute 
Mr. Steel who old pupil mine and who has this occasion paid his 
second visit West Africa. 

Mr. Steel referred and seems that this 
work have had interesting illustration the way which modern social 
studies are developing. paper this kind had been read before the Royal 
Geographical Society thirty forty years ago, attempt would have been made 
show how the other studies were built upon geographical foundations. 
seemed this evening that entirely new approach has been made. 
not question one study being dependent upon another, but all three studies 
being very closely interrelated and touching one another many points which 
doubt whether the contributors themselves anticipated. 

This work seems have one other significance. received, Dr. 
Fortes told us, very valuable assistance from the local government and from the 
Colonial Office well from other bodies. Government departments can 
persuaded spend money more such surveys, certain that not only the 
Colonial Empire but the whole world will very much the better for it. 

Professor RAYMOND Speaking anthropologist, there are three 
points should like make. First, seems that the interesting series 
papers which have listened affects rather more than perhaps realize. 
West Africa, which had the pleasure visiting little more than year ago, 
the people, other colonies, are exceedingly anxious ahead and develop 
themselves. think one can probably say that the Government also anxious 
that the people should progress. fact, you probably know, our Government 
has promised £100,000,000 spread over ten years for the purpose 
development and welfare the colonies. This study affects because we, 
among other people, are responsible for contributing that £100,000,000. 
Governments naturally wish spend their money wisely, but often difficult 
for them know where spend the best advantage. The work research 
workers such Dr. Fortes, Miss Ady, and Mr. Steel helpful indicating 
where there are problems various kinds which need solution and situations 
where funds can used aid development. 

Mr. Baker referred the importance Colonial Governments spending 
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money. look upon rather this way: there the moment quite lot 
money spent but one the difficulties get first-class research workers 
come forward and out the colonies order investigate the situation. 

That leads second point, which the novelty the presence 
economist, Miss Ady, team such this. The combination economics 
with geography and anthropology real contribution research. know 
little about the work the economists because once tried one. The 
difficulty get economist apply his theory field which himself 
has got collect the facts first hand. That Miss Ady’s great contribution. 
She has shown what kind facts can collected and the kind development 
that can hoped for from them, and she has taken the trouble collect them 
herself. 

The third point concerns methods. saw some the early work the team 
when was West Africa. was received the offices the Ashanti Survey, 
was taken the villages and shown the method introducing the Survey 
the chiefs, and saw some the results the work. Any misgivings may 
have had about combining the broad sweep large-scale survey the 
economist and the narrow intensive approach the anthropologist were soon 
removed. 

The there not seem any other speakers, should like 
ask Mr. Steel whether there any soil deterioration large scale 
Ashanti. 

Mr. That big problem embark this late hour, but 
think that team may claim some extent have drawn attention the 
special significance soil erosion, problem which the Gold Coast Depart- 
ment Agriculture has not hitherto been particularly conscious far Ashanti 
concerned. result Dr. Fortes’ study, and later own, drew 
the attention that department the fact that there had been marked deteriora- 
tion yields from certain cocoa farms during recent years. seems that 
some the more thickly populated areas where the land has been densely 
planted with cocoa, around Efiduasi and Asokore, for example, there has been 
good deal soil exhaustion and soil erosion. however the whole Ashanti 
covered with either virgin forest dense secondary bush, sheet erosion does 
not take place does the open savannah country the Northern Terri- 
tories, where there annually serious loss soil. The Department Agri- 
culture active taking measures combat this menace the north. 

The CHAIRMAN: your name, ladies and gentlemen, thank Dr. Fortes, 
Mr. Steel, and Miss Ady for their contribution the progress social studies 
through this joint expedition and survey Ashanti. all look forward the 
publication the results and much better understanding the family and 
social life Ashanti. 
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INNER ASIAN APPROACH THE 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY CHINA 


OWEN LATTIMORE 


Director, Walter Hines Page School International Relations, 
Johns Hopkins University 


THE EVOLUTION societies geography always factor; but while the 
itself always present, its effect varies each phase evolution. The 
assumption that the effect geography society constant can lead dis- 
torted historical interpretations. If, for instance, the oasis environment 
Central Asia assume that the relationship between the oasis environment 
and the oasis society constant, and find that one period oasis cities 
flourished, surrounded prosperous agriculture, while another period 
large tracts the agriculture were abandoned and the cities withered, what 
the explanation? assuming that the ratio between environment 
and society constant, forced the conclusion that such historical changes 
are explained changes climate, because only changes arising out 
the environment itself could change the balance between environment and 
society. The explanation not adequate. Undoubtedly climates and the other 
natural factors which make environment change. Nature not static. 
Nevertheless there are also other factors considered. 

the Central Asian oases, and similar oases north-west China, agri- 
culture depends irrigation. The water comes from melting ice and snow 
the high mountains. these oases, primitive societies developed into 
flourishing societies evolving engineering techniques for the control 
water. There unmistakable evidence however that this general region the 
effect irrigation was not uniform. When irrigation was applied over long 
periods two problems emerged, one mechanical and one chemical. Silting was 
mechanical problem which tended get beyond the control society 
which had not yet evolved machine technology. Silting also chronic 
problem the lower Yellow river China. The chemical problem was in- 
herent the use drainage water which, flowing through mountains and the 
desert before being applied the field, picked chemicals solution— 
chemicals not present rain water. The repeated application and evaporation 
such water, arid areas where the chemical deposits could not washed 
out the soil and carried away, tended chemical accumulation which was 
eventually poisonous crops. 

Yet another factor must considered. oases which were surrounded 
steppe rather than desert, the oasis society was contact with steppe 
society. The growth the oasis population was limited the water supply 
and the degree skill attained extending the oasis irrigation. The 

Ellsworth Huntington, “The pulse Asia,’ Boston, 1907. The 
view the moulding society environment presented Professor Huntington 


this now famous book has since been developed much greater detail his many 
subsequent publications. 
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society oasis this kind tended reach point which its vulnerability 
attack from the steppe exceeded its ability increase its population and 
project military police control into the steppe and over the steppe society. 
The plundering such oases steppe conquerors intermittently led decline 
the maintenance irrigation; and neglected irrigation works, causing silt- 
ing and flooding, were capable creating engineering problems greater than 
the problems encountered the original establishment irrigation works. 

Thus must allow for something more intricate the processes history 
than any merely mechanical effect the environment society. might, 
for instance, find changes climate operation great enough have some 
effect society but not great, their consequences, the changes effected 
society itself the environment. For society does change its environment. 
Man-made changes the environment Central Asia, like man-made 
changes the Dust Bowl America, through over-extension agriculture 
into arid marginal land through overgrazing, can bring about changes 
which, few hundred years later, would look they had been caused 
variation climate. 

must moreover examine the historical record quite closely for changes 
the relation between society and the environment for changes 
the environment itself. Let suppose that the climate Central Asia has 
fact gone through number changes Let suppose 
further that the climate and other environmental factors particular oasis 
Russian Central Asia, where the Russians are now engaged large-scale 
hydro-electric and irrigation projects, are closely similar what they were 
some period many centuries ago when that same oasis, once flourishing, had 
been abandoned all most its population. answer covering both 
abandonment the ancient period and profitable new enterprise the 
twentieth century might take one several forms: 


the earlier period increase aridity took place, purely natural and 
having nothing with man’s interference with the hydrological 
balance, which was great enough defeat the engineering resources 
that day, although the same degree aridity obstacle the 
engineers to-day. 

There was little increase aridity the early period—there was 
perhaps even little increase the water supply—but the irrigation 
system had silted flooded, chemical deposition had seriously 
decreased the fertility the fields. Man’s own activity had changed 
the environment such degree that could longer support the 
society that time, and the engineering skill then available was not 
sufficient repair the damage, although the society the present 
time technologically able exploit the same environment. 

The oasis society the early period had been reduced below the survival 
point the raids steppe nomads but the twentieth-century society, 
able maintain security and order over both the steppe and the oasis, 
able exploit both. 


Consideration such possibilities indicates that should allow for wide 
variation the relationship between environment and different societies— 
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both early, primitive societies and late, mature societies. environment may 
growth but seriously lacking the resources needed for its later growth. 
Conversely, environment may such kind that cannot exploited 
primitive society but can readily exploited the same society after 
has developed beyond certain point. 

must therefore allow for changes the action which society able 
exert the environment, the following order: 


(a) primitive society finds that within its habitat there are some activities 
which can pursue, but other activities which, the early stage 
development, cannot yet attempt. 

Growing and evolving within this framework, the society begins 
change the environment; for example, depletes the game 
begins cultivate plants from which had formerly collected only 
the wild harvest; begins domesticate animals; burns 
the forest and doing changes the ecology both plants and 
animals. 

(c) The environment, thus changed society, offers different range 
opportunities. 

(d) The society reacts the changes which has caused the environment; 
but now some extent new society, and because the way 
which has either limited enlarged its own scope action, 
reacts some extent new ways. 

(e) The reciprocal process continues, with infinite possibilities variation. 
society may exhaust its habitual use its accustomed environment. 
Having done so, may abandon the environment may turn 
new uses the same environment. The attainment certain stage 
evolution one environment may lift society the point where 
can begin exploit different environment adjoining accessible 
which previously had found impenetrable. society may 
exhaust the resources environment for one mode life and 
abandon it, but leave all the better adapted for the use some other 
society with different mode life. 


Phenomena this kind can studied relatively small, sharply de- 
marcated localities Inner Asia and much vaster scale that part 
China which lies toward Inner Asia. There are accordingly definite advantages 
Inner Asian approach the historical geography China. The Yellow 
river “cradle” the Chinese culture and the steppes and deserts Mongolia 
and Central Asia are all marginal each other. Very early migration and 
culture diffusion undoubtedly played part the history these regions. 
addition however, must consider another phenomenon: the process 

The term Inner Asia applicable Central Asia and region wider than Central 
Asia. Inner Asian countries may defined the main, those Asiatic countries 
which have sea coast. They include Tibet, the Outer Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Afghanistan, and number the Asiatic Republics the Soviet Union.” these 
added the provinces Kansu and Ninghsia north-west China. See Owen 


Lattimore, recent Inner Asian studies,” Pacific Affairs, New York, (1947), 
318. 
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which, within generally similar early stone-age culture, the beginnings 
more specialized cultures were differentiated from each other. 

The geographical cleavage between the Yellow river Chinese 
and the homeland the steppe nomads the north and north-west 
not sharp the cleavage between the two kinds society. The transition 
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rather gradual. The intensive agricultural economy and landfast society 
China and the extensive herding economy and mobile society the steppe 
nomads arose side side and never ceased interact each other. The 
steppe society however reached full differentiation later than the agricultural 
society. The steppe society, may noted passing, probably had three 
main sources origin. (1) Where Chinese agriculture pushed into increasingly 
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arid marginal land, there were groups people who abandoned poor agri- 
culture for profitable herding and committed themselves the steppe life. 
(2) those Central Asian oases which were surrounded steppe rather than 
desert, outlying groups the edges oases similarly took herding and, 
the steppe. (3) Where the forests Siberia gave way the steppes 
Mongolia and Central Asia, groups forest hunters abandoned the forests and 
the hunting wild animals and took the grasslands and the herding 
domesticated animals. 

Moving from the nuclear Yellow river region toward the steppe find, 
historically, processes social differentiation adapted varying geographical 
conditions. Moving from the same region toward the south, south-west, and 
south-east find processes assimilation and elaboration. find also 
the historical persistence social and cultural peculiarities, but the major 
trend toward the growth greater and greater Chinese state, the territorial 
units which are culturally congenial and capable political coordination, 
even though political hostility intermittently breaks out between them. 

While the proto-Chinese society first crystallized the region the Great 
Bend the Yellow river, the spread from the Yellow river the 
Yangtze and beyond did not mean the colonization the Chinese pre- 
viously unpopulated lands. the contrary, primitive populations were 
scattered throughout the area. The early Chinese form society was first 
differentiated the region the Great Bend the Yellow river. The sub- 
sequent spread the Chinese society involved some extent the expulsion 
and some extent the conquest without expulsion people who were either 
“non-Chinese” “not yet Chinese.” the main however, the growth the 
Chinese society was accomplished the acculturation and incorporation 
homogeneous kindred peoples who were not yet Chinese socially but be- 
came Chinese soon they acquired those cultural characteristics which 
made them Chinese. 

This process has not yet been completed. Whatever they may from the 
point view the physical anthropologist, the tribal peoples south-west 
China are from the historical point view “not yet Chinese” rather than 
“non-Chinese.” Only where the land begins rise sharply toward the heights 
Tibet the processes assimilation, which may observed wide 
variety phases change and degrees completion, again give way pro- 
cesses differentiation, comparable the geographically conditioned social 
differentiation between agricultural China and the pastoral steppe. 

the vast expanse China, why was the cultural and social complex which 
call specifically nurtured the Yellow river and not 
elsewhere? And the determining the historical trend, what extent and 
what way were societies differentiated the necessities dealing with 
different environments? Wittfogel emphasizes aspect the adjustment 
between society and environment which illuminates the problem. The 
Egyptian culture developed its most mature forms the Nile delta; but 
originated higher the Nile. The fertility the Nile delta was too much for 
primitive man; could not deal with its marshy papyrus jungle, nor could 


Wittfogel, ‘Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas,’ vol. (only volume pub- 
42, Leipzig, 1931. 
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regulate the flood water. Only when the primitive Egyptian society had 
developed the necessary engineering technique under much simpler conditions 
higher the Nile could adequately equipped, later society master the 
Nile delta. 

Similarly China the later society reached its most mature, refined, and 
sophisticated development the region the lower 
Yangtze but really primitive times the jungle growth this region was 
heavy that impeded the early development engineering technique. This 
region had therefore wait until the primitive Chinese society had begun 
evolve the necessary technique under the simpler conditions the middle 
Yellow river. 

The Yellow river the edge the loess highlands region 
variable rainfall. not yet know all that need know about the 
original forestation the loess soil. Probably some the higher loess lands 
which received more regular rainfall were forested; but much the lower 
land, and those the higher lands that were shielded from rain intervening 
heights, were deficient forest because the irregularity the rainfall. 

Loess soil soft, free stones, and easy work. extremely fertile 
only there water. Loess soil therefore suitable for the simple practices 
early agriculture. And, the rainfall irregular, simple and early forms 
irrigation can also practised. Small-scale irrigation, with extremely primi- 
tive tools, was profitable the Yellow river Once the technique had 
been originated, could developed larger scale soon the social 
controls for the mobilization labour were elaborated. could applied 
flood control well irrigation; and could extended the lower 
course the Yellow river, where the problems flood control and drainage 
were much greater but could mastered once the technique and the man- 
power were available, and projected into Yangtze and trans-Yangtze China 
where the agricultural returns were even heavier. 

The initial influence geography the formation the Chinese society 
may therefore summarized under two heads: (1) differentiation between 
agricultural China, the pastoral steppe, and the highlands Tibet; (2) 
growing social homogeneity within China proper, increasing ability 
practise agriculture more difficult terrain minimum water were avail- 
able, and the stabilization and regularization intensive agriculture, 
strongly characterized irrigation and flood control. 

For the later reciprocal action the environment society and society 
the environment China, attention may drawn the need for further 
study the relation between social structure and the scale magnitude the 
geographical unit. least two orders magnitude are involved. The minor 
unit that the village. Larger than the village unit that which have 
elsewhere called the “cellular” unit—the walled city, 
surrounded intensively cultivated farm The size such units 
measured the distance between cities, varying according the fertility 
the region. fertile regions, the cities are from miles apart—a day’s 
journey for man foot, for cart loaded with grain. limiting factor 


Owen Lattimore, ‘Inner Asian frontiers China,’ New York, 1940, especially 
chaps. and 
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the distance over which farm produce can economically conveyed the 
city, without the profit margin being literally eaten the animals which 
pull carts the men who push wheelbarrows carry burdens. 

The major unit has been defined Ch’ao-ting Chi the “key economic 
area (shifting with the expansion China) which under successive 
dynastic empires provided large enough grain surplus enable the imperial 
authority pay salaries and maintain army. The key strategic area, 
distinguished from the key economic area, tended the north, because 
the incessant interaction the agricultural society China and the 
pastoral society the steppe, neither which could permanently assimi- 
late the other. The key economic area, first also the north, shifted with 
the later overall growth China the lower Yangtze. The Grand Canal, 
linking the lower Yangtze and with Peking, coordinated the key 
economic area with the key strategic area. The Grand Canal, providing cheap 
water transport for grain, further enhanced the effect Chinese society the 
same engineering technique that was cardinal importance irrigation and 
flood control. Economically, this technique complex techniques was 
made possible only corvée labour vast scale. supported huge 
bureaucracy, and encouraged the social conventions and techniques which 
the bureaucracy perpetuated itself. 

The very fact however that the key strategic area was not identical with the 
key economic area indicates that that part the Chinese society which was 
most closely identified with irrigation was militarily vulnerable. Conquest 
dynasties from the north tended exploit the irrigated south. The Grand 
Canal itself was not built the society” but northerners—first 
the Sui and then the Yuan Mongol order levy tribute the 
irrigated areas. 

Like the key economic area, the other main economic areas tended 
defined terms the tribute surplus grain which could drawn from 
them, and thus grouped geographically around river valleys and canal 
systems. Apart from its surplus, each area tended self-sufficient food 
supply and the supply consumer goods the food-producing population. 
political peculiarity the dynastic imperial state built out such homo- 
geneous units was that times stability all the units functioned well under 
the imperial bureaucracy, while times instability each unit was itself 
potentially, and sometimes actually, state similar the imperial state but 
smaller geographical scale. 

What has just been said leads important principle the study 
the historical geography China. dealing with the idea key economic 
and strategic areas must think terms cluster similar, homo- 
geneous, typical geographical units; dealing with any given historical 
period must survey the distribution these units, and must determine 
the position the centre gravity the Chinese society seen whole. 
From the shifting the key economic area traced Chi can plot 
graph the shifting geographical centre gravity the Chinese society. 

this graph laid map which shows the contours height, will 


Ch’ao-ting Chi, ‘Key economic areas Chinese history, revealed the develop- 
ment public works for water-control,’ London, 1936. 
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emphasize that the centre gravity corresponds closely the centre popu- 
lation density, that historically has shifted from north and west east and 
south, that has always lain the lower valleys rivers which provide 
irrigation water, and that therefore has always lain the eastern one-third 
China, east the two-thirds China’s territory which have higher altitudes, 
smaller narrower river basins, and thinner population. The picture, 
course, not absolutely schematic; the intensively cultivated, densely popu- 
lated Chengtu basin Szechwan lies far the west. The general principle 
however remains valid, and great importance distinguishing number 
definite characteristics the past from number inevitable developments 
the future. Some the important areas concentration China’s essential 
resources for industrialization, such hydro-electric potential, oil, coal, and 
iron, lie the higher terrain, far from any the successive centres gravity 
the past. The relocation the centre gravity conform the develop- 
ment these resources will upset number conventions which have been 
regarded almost laws the discussion such problems over-population 
food-growing areas. will certainly favour changes agricultural pro- 
duction, breaking the traditional pattern intensive cultivation small 
plots, irrigated wherever possible. 

studying the growth the total area occupied the Chinese society and 
the evolution the society itself through its various phases, will found 
that there always balance between the magnitude the geographical unit 
and the structure and functioning the social system which occupies and 
exploits it. Study the changing geographical magnitude the primitive 
tribal unit, the feudal unit, and finally the viceregal units, provincial sub-units, 
and cellular walled-city units the bureaucratically administered dynastic 
empire will throw much light the successive periods Chinese history and 
changes social structure and political organization. 

This approach furthermore will make possible new comparative studies 
the growth the Chinese society, the Japanese and other agriculturally-based 
Asiatic societies, the society the steppe nomads, and the European society. 
take one example only, what was the geographical scale magnitude the 
feudal unit each society, compared with the tribal unit which preceded 
it? likely that shall find, each area where geographical pattern 
can coordinated with the history society, that that part the society 
which first began develop feudal forms was able differentiate agricultural 
manpower and military manpower, and thus turn against that part the 
society which still clung tribal forms, and draw vigour from the profits 
conquest. probable that this process shall find clear correlation 
between the size the social and administrative unit the feudal period 
and the size the territorial unit which provided adequate surplus for the 
maintenance the feudal noble and his men-at-arms. Similarly, are likely 
find that the transition from the feudal state the imperial state there 
was new correlation between the magnitude the social and administrative 
unit and the magnitude the geographical and economic 


This paper was read the Princeton Bicentennial Conference Far Eastern 
Culture and Society, April 1947. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE TIHAMA, THE 
‘ASIR, AND THE HIJAZ MOUNTAINS 


THESIGER 


1945, AFTER two months spent among the stern dour Puritans the Najd, 

had passed quickly through the Tihama from Jidda Qizan and ever 
since had been troubled the memory this graceful laughing people. 
1946, driven from the Empty Quarter the summer heat, had come back, 
lured that tantalizing glimpse lovely race. 

Employed the Middle East Anti Locust Unit, travelled during April, 
May, and June for 950 miles through the Tihama and the ‘Asir and Hijaz 
mountains (map following 272), from Qunfidha down the Yaman border 
and then back Abha started from the wadi Ahsaba north 
Qunfidha with Government guard, young Sharifi servant, two camel boys 
and four hired camels which marched tied head tail the custom the 
Tihama. They were never allowed graze, but were permanently muzzled 
with net bags, through which they are hand fed with stalks carried 
large bundles the sides the loads. secure sufficiency this fodder 
was often difficult and expensive. Tihama camels can carry heavy loads, but 
are soon lamed stony ground and are incapable moving over rocks. They 
are watered daily and even twice day hot weather. Throughout the sum- 
mer these Arabs travel night, curled asleep top the loads,? the 
camels following the track unhesitatingly. refused however travel after 
dark despite the heat, since have done would have hindered observa- 
tions. 

followed the Ahsaba Makhwa. the coastal plain this wadi 
inhabited the ‘Abadala section the Ashraf but soon enters broken rocky 
country where there are but few villages and little cultivation. Ahead 
the distance was the escarpment the Hijaz mountains and nearer 
the two granite peaks Shadh‘a Yamani and Shadh‘a Shami, rising 
8000 feet and landmarks from afar. Coffee grown these mountains 
although the main range none grown far north. Makhwa, village 
single-storeyed stone houses and Thursday market lies 


June and July 1947 travelled camel from Qunfidha down the coast Sabya 
and Qizan, thence Abu ‘Arish Jabal Faifa and from there over Jabal Bani Malik 
and through the pathless tangle the Talid mountains Dhahran. From Dhahran 
visited Najran and travelled thence Abha. Some information collected this 
journey has been incorporated the article and the map. (See also StJ. Philby, 
land Sheba,” Geogr. (1938) 1-21, and ‘Sheba’s daughters,’ London, 

baggage saddle (khi), the only camel saddle used the Tihama, extends the 
full length the camel’s back. 

The following are neighbouring markets: Qunfidha Thursday, wadi Ahsaba 
Friday (Al Yamani) Sunday (Al Qarma), wadi Yabis Monday (Ghamid) Tuesday (Bani 
wadi Sunday, Bani Suhaim Monday, Bani Buhair Wednesday, Bani 
Muntashar Thursday, ‘Awamir Sunday, Shimran Saturday, Bani Rizq Sunday, ‘Amara 
Tuesday, Ahl Sulaiman Wednesday (at Nakhal) Thursday (at Jauf). 


; 
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between Shadh‘a and the escarpment tangle wadis and broken hills 
crowned with the ruins ancient villages. Bani ‘Umr territory and 
administratively under Dhafir. Here cattle, sheep and goats, few camels 
and donkeys are sold, also grain, coffee, salt and cloth, earthenware pots, 
palm-frond mats, baskets and ropes, grindstones, vegetables, honey and 
sweet-smelling herbs. Tribesmen the Ghamid and Zahran from the 
Hijaz visit great numbers, wearing long sword knives, their smocks 
decorated the custom throughout the Hijaz with distinctive patterns 
red thread. Many are bareheaded, their locks crowned with fillets scented 
herbs, while others wear handkerchiefs and bound with silver gold 
wire. 

Leaving Makhwa marched through the foothills with the sheer wall 
the escarpment rising 3000 feet above us. This country belongs section 
the powerful Ghamid tribe, most whom dwell the mountains the 
east. Their farmsteads are scattered along the wadi Batat whose banks have 
been built for cultivation and are irrigated both from wells and floods. 
Beyond the Batat crossed the head the Qanuna and entered Bal ‘Aryan 
territory, fertile granite country guarded numerous watch towers. 
Arriving next day the small post Thuraiban, were hospitably enter- 
tained the Amir. From here travelled the cool the morning 
amid throng villagers donkeys and laden camels Suq Thuluth, 
situated among granite, boulder strewn hills the banks the Yaba. The 
valley filled with palms and there were excellent crops dhurra (sorghum) 
and simsim (sesame) irrigated from the stream flowing the wadi. Here the 
market the ‘Amara, attractive tribe resembling the Arabs the Tihama. 
They wear short loin cloths with the sword knife strapped front, and their 
long hair adorned with scented herbs bought the market. few the 
men and most the women wear straw hats, the men’s being large brimmed 
and floppy and the women’s small brimmed, high crowned, and stiff. 
crossed the stream where young shepherd boy faun-like beauty filled the 
palm groves with the haunting music his pipe, and entered barren waste 
igneous rock and jagged hills where the scattered acacias, though leafless, 
were flower. 

This desolate country continued until reached the wadi Hat and the 
cultivated lands the Humaidha tribe Barik who resemble the ‘Amara 
and live well-built, flat-roofed, stone houses. These sedentary tribes own 
few camels, some cattle, and fair-sized herds sheep and goats.? They 
are however essentially cultivators who grow dhurra (bull-rush 
millet), either small plains irrigated the floods the silt the 
stream beds. Beyond them are the Jabali, living the banks im- 
portant tributary the Hali, the wadi Jabali. turned down this reach 


the Hali which was anxious follow the coast order visit the interest- 
ing Tihama Arabs. 


The following are the Barik markets: Humaidha Wednesday (at ‘Ajama), 
Musa Sunday (at Quraihat), Humaidha Friday (at Uthruq), Usba‘i Saturday 
(at Shahar), Bal Asmar Tuesday (at Mandhar). 

The sheep are fat-tailed and white, often with black heads the goats black, brown, 
white, parti-coloured. the ‘Ardhi there breed goats, usually brown, with 
markhor-like horns. the Hijaz the sheep are white, the goats black. 
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were now out the cultivated country and the land the Badu, for 
here this term used the pastoral tribes dwelling the broken country 
between the mountains and the coastal plain. They are primarily goat-herds, 
but they possess some sheep and cattle and few camels and cultivate small 
patches along the wadi banks. sh‘ar,” the black tents central 
Arabia, are seen west the Hijaz mountains, for these Badu dwell 
small mat shelters known “khadur,” their sole furniture few string bed- 
steads. They are the Tahahin, Rabi‘a, Musaifara, Bani Hilal, Minjaha, and 
the south the Badu sections the Bani Numar, Shahran, Qahtan, Khaulan, 
and the Raith. the very recent past they had evil reputation for brigand- 
age and violence but to-day are unnaturally well behaved owing their awe 
Ibn Saud. They dress short loin cloths dyed green, blue, russet red 
and the women wear small-brimmed, high-crowned, straw hats. arrived 
the Hali the stretch known Halawiya where small clear stream flows 
down the wadi bed through broken barren country. bordered with 
halfa grass and small thickets and acacia. These acacias, 
“raka” (Salvadora persica), “marakh” (Leptadenia pyrotechnica), red flowering 
“madha” bushes (Anisotes trisulcus), trees (Adenium) with their 
lovely flowers naked hideous trunks, myrrh, euphorbia, and aloes are the 
vegetation the broken igneous foothills. saw many pelicans, spoonbills, 
and glossy ibis along the stream bed whose waters teem with small fish, and 
also noted hammerheaded storks, egrets, herons, occasional tern, guinea 
fowl, francolins, hornbills, Abyssinian rollers, green bee eaters, metallic sun- 
birds, shrikes, bablers, bulbuls, bush cuckoos, and occasional Batleur eagle. 
The Hali flows through the small gorge Husn Tarafain into the sandy 
coastal plain where the first village Sabata, the Wednesday market for the 
and inhabited the Amur. 

The Tihama, which consists the narrow sandy coastal plain 12-20 miles 
across, divided into the Tihamat Sham extending north from Birk far 
Lith, the Tihamat ‘Asir, and the Tihamat Yaman. The broken rocky 
country rising from 500 4500 feet which intervenes between the Tihamat 
Sham and the escarpment itself known the ‘Ardhi, while the south 
Abha called the Hibata. The whole mountain range, including the ‘Asir 
which rises over gooo feet, called the Hijaz. The terms Sham for north, 
Yaman for south, Jabali for east, and Bahri for west are here universally used. 
The inhabitants the Tihama, known Tihamiyin, centre the wadis 
which flow down from the mountains. They are sedentary people, and 
general man may not dispose his land outside his tribe, nor, has 
grown-up sons, sell without their consent. Sons inherit equal share, 
daughters half share. the north the main wadis are the Lith, Danga, 
Ahsaba, Qanuna, Yaba, and Hali. these the Hali far the most con- 
siderable with drainage area extending from the Shari the north the 
Taiya the south. only surpassed the Baish which, with the smaller 
Itwad and Dhamad, are the main wadis the Tihamat ‘Asir. The 
Tihamiyin generally refer themselves the name their wadi; thus the 


Wadi Hali markets are: Kiyad Sunday, Maghshush Monday, Sabata Wednesday, 
Rubha Thursday. Wadi Yaba markets are: Bal ‘Air Tuesday, Bani Yala Wednesday, 
Rabi‘a Friday, Suwarida Saturday. 
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inhabitants Hali are Halaun, and Yaba Yababana. The wadis are 
inhabited many different tribes. the Hali the four largest tribes are the 
Alawina, Sahab, Kinana, and Amur, the Yaba the Bani Yala, Nawashira, 
Bal ‘Air, and Shardi. The Ahsaba inhabited the ‘Abadila These 
tribes claim common origin but declare that war they unite under one 
banner. There considerable slave population, particularly the Tihamat 
‘Asir, but many them are now free and own land. When the floods fail 
wadi its inhabitants migrate elsewhere the Tihama where they are made 
welcome, help with the harvest, and later return home with loads grain. 
Some other year when their fortunes are reversed they receive their former 
hosts. This system extends from Qizan Lith and have encountered 
families from round Sabya the road Qunfidha. The smaller wadis not 
infrequently suffer from several years drought but the Hali and Baish can 
count yearly floods. Last year the main irrigation bank the Hali gave 
way and the wadi above Baidhain was deserted, its inhabitants having moved 
the Yaba. Floods, which may occur any month but are most usual 
the winter and autumn, are held and distributed over large area 
number these banks called needing constant attention. These 
floods cannot controlled and damage may result from flooding young 
crops. 

The two staple crops are dhurra which grown the silt deposits, pro- 
ducing from three five ratoons from one and dukhn which 
generally sown rain crop the “khabt” sandy land between the 
wadis. Dhurra first harvested three months after sowing and then every 
two months, while dukhn cut only once after three months. Stalks 
dhurra, but not dukhn, even when dry, are valuable fodder and the crops 
ripening July and August are used solely for this purpose since the burning 
winds that season parch the grain. Simsim grown the edge the 
flood lands where small amount cotton and beans also cultivated. The 
Tihamiyin have rotation crops and sow often there flood. There 
are small gardens round some the wells where tomatoes, aubergines, ladies 
fingers, pumpkins, water melons, sweet melons, and sweet-scented herbs are 
planted. onions, garlic, red pepper are grown here; these with lemons, 
grapes, apricots, peaches, potatoes, and the herbs 
“birk” and are brought down the markets from the Hijaz. Date 
palms are few and grow mostly the upper Yaba and along the coast between 
and Qahma, the bulk the dates consumed arriving sea from the 
Bisha oasis. Duam palms, whose fronds are exported and also sold these 
markets for making mats, bags, baskets, and ropes, grow here only the 
wadis the Tihamat ‘Asir. 

The Tihamiyin have but few camels, most which are owned the tribes 
north Qunfidha. They use cattle for ploughing and for building the irriga- 
tion banks. was that rich man may own many thirty forty, 

wadi Luma inhabited Zubaid and Sa‘da; wadi Danga Khiyara, 
Mushaik, and Haraziya Ashraf; wadi Qanuna Bani Zaid; wadi Nawan Ruwashid 
Badu; wadi Qarma Zubaid; wadi ‘Amq Bani Hilal. 

During journey through the Tihama 1947 definitely confirmed this when 
was shown fifth crop the wadi Hali June. 

Raihan (basil), shih (Artemisia herba-alba), shar, and kadi (Pandanus). 
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that they evidently possess more than saw. There are fair-sized flocks 
goats and some sheep which are generally given into the keeping neighbour- 
ing Badu; chickens are common round the villages. Donkeys are their 
favourite mounts and these they travel great distances surprisingly 
short time, also using them for fetching water from the wells large earthen- 
ware pots slung either side. Firewood scarce though there are patches 
bush and tamarisk the wadis, and the fields large trees (Zizy- 
phus Spina-Christi) are preserved for their fruit. These Arabs live well con- 
structed, round, one-roomed, grass huts, built one piece framework 
branches, normally without centre-pole, plastered inside with mud and 
thatched with grass lashed place with thin cord. The houses are clustered 
villages and, while some them are surrounded high brushwood fences, 
others are enclosed zareba piled dhurra stalks. customary get 
off camel and walk when passing through these villages. Cooking pots, water 
pots, and cups are locally made pottery, generally drinking bowls are 
wood food mats and baskets are duam palm, and the butter churns are 
pumpkin shells. These are hung round the walls leather slings. Rope bed- 
steads are used for both sleeping and sitting the ground infested with 
small ticks although there are bugs fleas these villages. Ginger coffee 
the universal drink and the cup always filled, guest being given two cups 
once. Bread porridge dhurra flour, failing that dukhn, 
the staple food and eaten with clarified butter. Dried fish and dates are 
commonly eaten, but meat luxury and milk scarce. The Tihamiyin are not 
Arab standards hospitable people. 

Men are invariably dressed loin cloth with dagger sword knife 
strapped front, sword, often silver sheath, being commonly carried. 
Children are clothed from early age and all males, even the small children, 
wear girdle thongs round the waist. one occasion boy who was eating 
with had forgotten put his girdle after washing and refused, soon 
noticed its absence, finish the meal. Short, gay-coloured jackets with 
tight sleeves are worn, particularly festivals. The young men and children 
have long hair, parted the centre and anointed along the parting with paste 
crushed “‘labab” seeds. narrow leather band, sometimes decorated with 
silver, keeps place while filet sweet-scented herbs frequently worn 
bunch herbs stuck the leather head band. They are slightly built 
race, coffee coloured and with black wavy hair, and the children and youths are 
striking beauty with delicate rather effeminate features. Gay, happy, and 
carefree, they are distinguished their laughter, friendliness, and sense 
fun, their manners being informal and Arab standards uncouth, since they 
not rise greet stranger and public lie about with easy naturalness. 
fact they are thoughtless but not rude. They suffer much from malaria and 
was appalled the amount syphilis, much congenital, which saw 
the wadi Hali. noticed number cases trachoma, few tropical ulcers, 
and one almost certain case appendicitis. Guinea worm occurs here and 
later saw several cases round Sabya. 


“Qishr,” infusion made from the husks the coffee berries, also drunk, par- 
ticularly the Tihamat ‘Asir. 


The Badu however prefer dukhn dhurra. 
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arrived Baidhan, village Mushaik, find the inhabitants and their 
neighbours celebrating circumcision. This ceremony great importance 
among all these tribes and the occasion for dancing which lasts fortnight 
month. The operation performed lads between sixteen and 
twenty-five years age. this occasion only four boys were cir- 
cumcised though sometimes there are many eight ten. They wear 
distinctive clothes, drawers embroidered red round the ankles under full 
white skirt fastened with waist cord and bright red jackets. Each afternoon 
and night the crowds assembled and the initiates danced. The musicians 
were negroes and their instruments were the “zalafa,” large drum beaten 
with the hands, two small drums “‘zair” beaten with sticks, and double pipe 
called The complicated and stylized movements the dance were 
controlled the zalafa. Together and singly the initiates danced, crouch- 
ing and prancing, while with naked daggers they made passes before their 
bodies. Two small boys joined them learn the steps and other children 
practised the outskirts the crowd, while behind them the “jaish” 
warriors swayed line with bared swords held high, dancing flower-crowned 
and half-naked the moonlight the insistent throbbing the drums. 

Two days before the operation the boys set forth mounted two camels, 
accompanied their friends and preceded the band, tour the surround- 
ing villages each which they feasted and danced. very large crowd 
assembled the day the circumcision. the late afternoon the boys 
danced and then withdrew their huts. Then one time, dressed loin 
cloths, they rode over the shoulders slave. Getting down the initiate 
walked forward front the crowd and stood with folded arms. The 
operation was performed two slaves. Then, mounting again the slave’s 
back and the music the band, circled through the crowd carrying out 
with arms and shoulders the movements the dance. One them, scorning 
mount, gave lengthy and astonishing display dancing, and none 
them showed any signs pain although the operation, modified to-day 
order the king from the flaying the recent past, still performed 
peculiarly painful manner.? 

Leaving the Hali Kiyad, big Sunday market much used the surround- 
ing Badu, marched across the arc the wadi through Bani Hilal territory. 
This tribe, the cut-throat inheritors fabled name, dwell to-day the 
volcanic country between Mahail, Birk, and Qahma. Local tradition assigns 
Abu Zaid’s exploits the Hali area and the grave his son ‘Aziz reputed 
there. Brigandage and murder were until recently the speciality the 

Neither drawers nor skirts with waist bands are worn except initiates during 
the ceremonies before circumcision. The wearing daggers and carrying swords 
not confined the circumcised. 

The flaying circumcision, when the skin was completely removed from the navel 
down the inside the legs, was practised the Tihama some forty years ago. 
still performed some the Badu. the Tihama modified form has been practised 
until recently which the entire penis was skinned, but this has now been forbidden 
the king and only two fingers’ breadth skin may removed. pinched and 
sliced off two forward cuts, one above and one below. Daily the wound scalded and 
wrapped leaves the “sala” creeper (Cissus rotundifolia). 1945 eight boys from 


the wadi Hali were each sentenced have hand cut off for undergoing the forbidden 
form operation. 
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Bani Hilal and even to-day they are regarded with apprehension travellers 
using this route. They are few numbers, living nomadic existence this 
volcanic area. the past there was much eruption from Jabal Sharif near 
which there well-preserved volcanic core, and the lava field, from its vege- 
tation evidently considerable age, extends from here down the sea 
between and south Qahma, and includes the well-known 
Habhab Shaikh near Birk.t recrossed the Hali near Mahail, village 
administratively under Abha and important Saturday market. 1690 
feet above sea-level and consists, all the ‘Ardhi villages, single-storied, 
stone houses with sweet herbs growing pots the flat roofs. 

Changing our camels again, for camels cannot hired travel far from 
their own villages, followed the wadi Taiya the ‘Aqabat Sha‘ar, the pass 
the escarpment the Hijaz mountains. The Taiya rich valley 
intensively cultivated sedentary sections the Bani Thuwar. Here floods 
have cut down much feet through the silt deposit the gravel bed 
below, but series channels irrigate all levels. Good crops dhurra had 
been watered recent floods, for storms the mountains during the past ten 
days had brought down the wadi thick with silt. The top end the valley 
less than 200 yards across, very stony and shut high precipitous moun- 
tains barren rock. grim impressive scene, desolate the extreme, 
and the rocks around the ‘Aqabat have curious silvery sheen. the 
head the pass,? which comparatively easy, ring Turkish forts and 
there good Turkish road from here Abha through Bani Malik territory. 
The tribes which together form the ‘Asir are the Bani Mughaith, Bani 
Qam, Rabi‘a Rufaida, and the tribes ‘Asam and Rijal 
below Suda. Along the road, small valleys among the rocky hills, are 
villages, fields wheat and barley, and fruit orchards. The houses are dis- 
tinctive; built mud, they have several courses projecting stone tiles let 
into the upper half the walls stop erosion. The fields and high points are 
guarded many watch towers. Some, either square circular, are built 
large blocks dressed stone decorated with four broad bands white quartz, 
while others, always round, are made mud with without projecting 

Abha, small town about 7500 feet above sea-level, built round the castle 
and having number shops, extremely important administrative 
centre, governed to-day Turki Sudairi, the eldest famous family which 
also administers Qizan, Qunfidha, Jidda, Jauf, and Dhahran the Persian 


The lava field separates the Tihamat Sham from the Tihamat ‘Asir, Birk being 
administered from Qunfidha and Qahma from Qizan. the past the Tihamat ‘Asir 
was governed the Idrisi. 

Passes the Tihama north Abha are: Sam‘a pass (Suda), Qadha (Al ‘Asami), 
Sha‘ar (wadi Taiya), Jada‘ (Baihan), Jiljila (Bal Asmar), (Tanuma), Sinan 
(Numas). 

There are three tribes called Bani Malik, all different origin: the Bani Malik 
south Taif, the Bani Malik the Bani Malik the Yaman frontier the 
heads the wadis Dhamad and Dafa. 

Stone buildings throughout these mountains are built roughly dressed stones, 
the interstices filled with rubble produce effect almost smooth ashlar; 
patterns white quartz are often inlaid into the walls, generally round the windows. 
mud buildings the windows are often framed border whitewash orange 
paint. 
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Gulf. The market Tuesday and unique for its colour, the women 
wearing gay-coloured dresses and bright head shawls. Among the many types 
Arabs seen here are tribesmen from the Tihama, Najdis camel-hair 
cloaks, Badu from the great deserts the east, the mountain Arabs wearing 
their embroidered smocks and crowns herbs, visitors from the Yaman, and 
slaves from the Amir’s bodyguard. Grain, butter and milk, firewood, salt, 
henna, whitewash, coffee, honey and spices, earthenware pots, ironwork, 
mats, baskets and ropes, cloth, goatskins, fruit, herbs, fodder, and little live- 
stock are sold each their separate corner. these mountains wheat 
(“burr”) barley sown the winter and dhurra the 
summer. arrived Abha May While many the fields were bare, 
some dhurra was already sown although the barley and wheat were not yet 
all harvested. The cultivated slopes are everywhere terraced and few fields 
are irrigated from the wells. Apricots, peaches, plums, pears and small green 
apples, grapes, pomegranates and figs, prickly pears and almonds are the 
fruits grown the Hijaz. 

From here travelled Dhahran which reached after four and half 
days, passing through the territories the Shahran and, beyond Tamniya, 
the Qahtan, two large and powerful tribes. was delightful travel across 
these cool and bracing uplands where successive villages afforded endless 
interest. There variety the construction and shape the houses which, 
intended for defence, are massively built many stories all have 
satisfying and harmonious beauty. The guest chambers were cool and 
spacious, decorated around the lower walls with bands green, red, and 
black. Here, grouped around the coffee hearth among tribesmen whom 
the discordant influence the west had not yet intruded, spent long 
happy evenings. 

Crossing the pass Qawari, g100 feet high, whose slopes were ablaze with 
the golden flowers the “yabr” (Euryops arabicus), reached Dhahran 
next day. For the last half-day travelled through desolation basalt 
rock superimposed the underlying granite. Dhahran, 7500 feet high, 
remarkable for its narrow, crowded, many-storied houses, which are built 
along the wadi ‘Arin where little coffee grown. Eye diseases are extra- 
ordinarily common this town. From here descended into the wadi Qa‘a 
the pass Miftah Khashaba,? difficult pass which had been assured 
was impracticable for camels. The mountains were carpeted with wild flowers 
and scattered juniper grew along the cliff tops.3 Following the wadi through 
tropical bush country where guinea fowl abound, skirted the massif 
Mushaith and arrived Jallat Maut. This ill-omened spot, 3500 feet high, 
situated the junction the wadis Dafa and Dhab‘a basin among high 
mountains. Forty-five government guards have died fever two years 

sections the Qahtan are Bani Bishr, Rufaida, Shuraif, Sanhan, Abida, 
Wada‘a; the Shahran, Tamniya, Jahra, Si-han, Wadi ibn Hashban, 
Nahis, Kaut Tintaha, Itwad, Qara, Bani Majar. 

Passes the Tihama south Abha are: Dhila‘, Jadla (Itwad), Qurun 
(Tamniya), Khalaf (wadi Baish), Shuraqib (Ras Baish), Miftah Khashaba (wadi 
Qa‘a), ‘Alb (Yaman border). 

These mountains are volcanic but the top this pass, 8000 feet, there bed 
pink sandstone, the cement which carbonate. 
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the small administrative post. Here, this wild country most difficult 
access and rank with fever, among savage tribes who have only recently 
brought under control, Amir and handful guards keep law and order 
the prestige Ibn Saud’s name. 

East the Dafa are the Qahtan Badu, the west the Raith and ‘Aziyin, and 
along the Yaman border the Khaulan tribes Thalid, Bani Malik, and 
Bal Ghazi. These tribes, whom hospitable, differ appearance from 
the Badu the ‘Ardhi. Light colour, with hooked noses and pronounced 
beards, they resemble the Badu inner Arabia. They wear very short loin 
cloth which barely covers them when squatting down: their hair long, but 
those yet uncircumcised have broad shaven strip acrosg the top their 
heads. Circumcision delayed until they are twenty thirty years age 
when they may married and have children. They are well armed, most 
their rifles being Italian make and dated 1889. They live low, crude, 
circular, stone shelters roughly roofed with grass and branches, over which 
wet weather they stretch tanned skins keep out the rain. They have large 
flocks sheep and goats and some cows, and own more camels than the tribes 
the north. Some coffee and little wheat, dhurra, and tobacco are grown 
the mountain tops but general they not cultivate. They trade “‘samn” 
for grain and coffee the markets the Tihama and Yaman border, fetching 
camels across these pathless, preeipitous mountains. Instead using 
pack saddles the goatskin bags are roped the camel’s back over folded 
skin. 

Jabal Faifa, 6000 feet high the Yaman border, extensively terraced 
and coffee, (Catha edulis), bananas, pawpaws, grapes, pomegranates, 
peaches, prickly pears, dhurra, wheat, and barley are cultivated. The neigh- 
bouring Jabal Bani Malik, 7500 feet high, also terraced and coffee, bananas, 
dhurra, wheat, and barley are grown there. Qat from Faifa sold the 
Tihama Qizan Sabya and ‘Abu ‘Arish and fetches very high price but 
nowhere else the Tihama, Hijaz, ‘Asir grown eaten. The water 
supply both mountains very inadequate and market days Faifa 
goatskin full fetches reals 

From Jallat Maut followed the Dafa which soon changes its 
the Baish. Nightly storms the mountains resulted continuous floods 
which hindered badly, since our only route lay down the stream bed. 
Daily saw baboons, often large parties, and conies everywhere. Wolves, 
hyaenas, and leopards small light-coloured variety are all numerous here 
and ibex frequent the mountain cliffs. Gazelle however are found only 
the coastal plain. marched round the precipitous eastern and northern 
sides Jabal Raith, where the duam-fringed wadi twisted endlessly among 
the barren sun-scorched foothills. The heat was considerable and the silt- 
filled flood swirling around our knees was undrinkable. After reaching the 
plain turned south past Haqu and climbed Harub, cool the mountain 
slopes beneath the cloud-wreathed summits Ardh ‘Aziyin and Munjid. 
Coffee, wheat, and barley are grown there, and bananas and pawpaws the 
valley. 

our way Sabya passed the abandoned Idrisi capital Sabya 
Jadida whose ornamented palaces are crumbling into ruins. To-day there 


q 
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talk returning there since Sabya Bali suffers much from floods. This 
large town grass huts with few stone buildings. Villages, all very 
much larger than those the Tihamat Sham, cover the surrounding 
country and the cultivation extensive. Much indigo grown here though 
there none further north, and the dye made vats the village wells. 
Qizan, from which the Tihamat ‘Asir administered, the local port 
while Qunfidha, generally known Bandar, serves the northern Tihama. 
Both ports afford anchorage only dhows which also put Birk and 
Qahma. attended the Saturday market Umm Khashab the wadi 
Baish,' one the biggest the Tihama markets. Here helmets made from 
duam fronds, peculiarity this part, were worn the men although the 
older men favour the broad-brimmed, straw hats. 

now returned Abha the Itwad and the easy Dhila’ pass. Green 
pigeons were plentiful this wadi, and there were also weaver birds, king- 
fishers, stone curlews, night jars, and dark-tailed grey chats. Lammergeirs, 
common the mountains, descend among the foothills low 2000 feet. 
Wild flowers many kinds were growing both among the volcanic rock 
which comprises the western face the mountain and the granite summit. 

Since the mountain route Taif impracticable for camels bought three 
donkeys Abha, for hiring would have entailed incessant delays. Our route 
lay through Numas and Dhafir along the crest the range. There are several 
big passes and endless succession steep hill sides, that general 
was impossible ride. walked more than three quarters the way 
Taif which found hard feet, since sandals fell pieces and was 
unable procure others. Beyond the ‘Aqabat Sha‘ar the mountains con- 
sisted barren rock but near Baihan there were thick forests juniper. After 
travelling under the escarpment and then along the mountain tops Dhahran, 
had thought that the junipers around Suda, which had seen the year 
before, were exception barren mountains, devoid trees other than 
scattered (Acacia seyal). was now find that the north Abha 
the summit the Hijaz range generally well wooded, places indeed 
densely wooded, with juniper, wild olive (Olea chrysophylla), rhus (Nuxia 
dentata), Tarchonanthus camphoratus, Carissa, and These mountains 
vary between 6500 and gooo feet above sea-level, being highest round Suda 
and the Baihan plateau. The rock generally volcanic origin but the few 
outstanding peaks, Jabal Mani‘ Tanuma, Jabal Qashna south Dhafir, 
Jabal Ibrahim Beni Malik, and Jabal Baidhan Bani S‘ad territory, are 
granite. Jabal Ibrahim visible from considerable distance, impres- 
sive, smooth-faced, granite core, rising from the basalt plateau. 

From the Yaman border the wadi Jadara south Taif the watershed 
runs close the escarpment, sometimes within 100 yards the edge and 
seldom set back more than mile. permanent haze obscured the Tihama, 
occasionally thick that the sheer 3000-feet precipices dropped into misty 


market Sunday, Haqu Monday, Sabya Tuesday, Abu ‘Arish Wednesday, 


Maghza Thursday, Darb Thursday, Baish (Umm Khashab) Saturday. 

Approximate vegetation belts are: salm, samr, tamarisk, sidr 5000 feet; gerad 
(Acacia senegal), feet; talh, feet; wild olive, 
juniper, feet; wild rose, feet. 
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void. During the summer months this sea wrack limits the view over the 
coastal plain few miles. The mornings are still but very strong westerly 
wind, which drops sunset, gets about o’clock and the visibility 
decreases throughout the day. The vegetation confined the eastern 
slopes since the escarpment too sheer, rocky, and devoid soil for any but 
growth. Heath(Erica arborea) uncommon but wild roses, brambles, 
jasmine, honeysuckle, primulas, pinks, anchusa, and maidenhair ferns, with 
docks, nettles, and clover grow along the lanes with the profusion 
English summer, while lavender and rue (Ruta chalepensis) scent the warm 
air. few willow trees (Salix babylonica) are found along the wadis near 
Dhafir. Wherever possible the mountain sides and valleys are terraced 
grow crops wheat, barley, finger millet, and dhurra. This 
cultivation dependent the rain except for few fields, often lucerne, 
which are watered from wells. The water lifted leather trip buckets 
animals descending ramp, the only method raising water for irrigation 
employed either the Hijaz Tihama. Vines are commonly grown 
trellises over these wells and potatoes, tomatoes, and marrows are culti- 
vated round Numas. Rain may occur any month but most usual between 
November and January August and September. There had been recent 
rain the south Numas when passed but the north there had been 
only few local showers since February. 

North ‘Asir are the Bal Ahmar, the Bal Asmar, the Bani Shahr round 
Numas, and the Bani ‘Amr. These four tribes are known collectively the 
Rijal Hajar. They live several-storied keeps built large blocks 
dressed stone, sometimes brightened coat whitewash and ornamented, 
common throughout the Hijaz, with inlaid pattern quartz around 
the narrow windows. Beyond Numas the tribes usually live massively 
built, single-storied houses which the halls are often considerable size, 
their roofs supported rows heavy pillars juniper and talh decorated 
with incised patterns and stained black. Sometimes they inhabit smaller 
rooms over the byres, most which are hidden behind high blank wall. 
warm weather they sleep the open upon the roofs, for bugs and fleas are 
common these mountain homes. 

arrived Numas the day circumcision ceremony. Among 
these tribes celebrations are limited the day preceding the operation, which 
performed boys ten twelve years old. All comers were feasted, 
contrast the festival the wadi Hali where hospitality was dispensed. 
Some one hundred and fifty the tribesmen present were armed with Tower 
muskets, fired not with flint but with slow-burning coil thin rope. 
Divided into four bands, they surged rapid and continuous succession into 
empty threshing floor round which they rushed, throwing their muskets 
high the air. Then, discharging them ragged volleys, they crowded out 
reload the next party swept in. Bedecked with silver powder flasks and 
other trappings and dressed their full finery, they were brave sight seen 
through the eddying clouds smoke. Dense crowds spectators, deafened 
the never-ending noise, covered the surrounding walls and roofs. The 
three boys were circumcised early next morning. 

Travelling through the Bal Qarn and Bani Khath‘am tribes entered 
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Ghamid country which centres Dhafir, small village built round the 
castle and Tuesday market, from which there fine view Shadh‘a 
Shami framed the end the valley. found the Ghamid and Zahran 
outstandingly the most hospitable the Hijaz tribes. Too often Bal Qarn 
and Bani Khath‘am villages the door was shut the approach strangers. 
This was not due religious prejudice for, dressed Arab clothes, was not 
conspicuous distance and first was generally assumed that was 
Moslem, though lax, since this land would strange indeed meet 
man another faith. Guests enter house the owner out and make 
themselves home and among the more hospitable tribes the door never 
shut, but hospitality had from the Bani S‘ad near Taif and little 
from the neighbouring Bani Malik. They will provide neither food nor 
lodging without payment, excusing themselves the number Yamani 
pilgrims who pass their way, and they are not even ashamed sell water 
thirsty pilgrims the bottom the steeper passes. 

arrived Taif June 24, having covered the 300 miles from Abha 
sixteen marching days. reached Numas four days, Dhafir another six, 
and Taif six more. From Dhafir there camel route farther the east 
which reaches Taif four and half days, but would have entailed carrying 
water for two days which was nowhere necessary the mountains. had 
travelled hard, averaging some ten hours day the road, and although our 
unvarying diet consisted wheaten bread dipped butter and occasional 
dish dates kept very fit. 

Throughout these three months the Amirs whom encountered gave 
every assistance and the hospitality for which Arabia renowned. travelled 
among many tribes who have met few any foreigners Christians and 
was always well received, for the traveller who travels with the permission 
Ibn Saud everywhere assured security and help. 


Mr. StJ. Philby very kindly checked and corrected the transliteration 
all Arabic names this paper and the map. especially grateful 
him for having undertaken this after seeing the number corrections which 
were needed. also wish acknowledge his kindness putting dis- 
posal his unpublished traverse from Qizan Lith and allowing include 


collection plants made during this journey the British Museum 
(Natural History). 


Note the map Whibley, who plotted the traverses 

The map, plotted throughout from compass traverses, has been adjusted 
where necessary and tied Mr. Philby’s fixed positions for Abha, Dhahran, 
Sabya Bali, and Taif. 

The march north-eastwards from Sha‘ira Makhwa placed Jabal Shadh‘a 
Shami and Jabal Shadh‘a Yamani nearly the same positions peaks 
the Admiralty Chart. The march southwards from Makhwa Jabal Laini 


The following are sections the Zahran: Baidhan, Bani Hassan, Bal Khazmar, 
Bani Kanana, Bani ‘Amr, Bani ‘Umr, Bani Adhwan, Quraish. 
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must regarded, the absence any fixed positions, the least reliable 
part the map. Unfortunately, owing the continual haze over the Tihama, 
back-bearings could taken this section the route while following 
the edge the escarpment northwards from Abha Taif. 

Little adjustment was necessary the traverse from Jabal Laini Magh- 
shush; the march eastwards from Kiyad Abha. 

Considering the almost daily differences the rate advance, which 
varied from miles per hour while following the wadi Baish the difficult 
country west Jallat Maut, and miles per hour the Tihama north 
Sabya Bali, the southernmost “‘triangle” traverses—Abha Dhahran, 
Sabya, and back Abha—plotted very well and needed almost adjustment. 
This section the map probably the most accurate, due the comparative 
closeness the three astronomically-fixed positions, and check some 
positions north Sabya Bali provided unpublished material Mr. 
Philby’s. 

The 300 miles traverse northwards from Abha overstepped the fixed position 
Taif latitudinally some miles, through overestimation the rate 
advance. Longitudinally there was little error. The traverse was reduced 
fix Taif and the Admiralty Chart position for Jabal Ibrahim. 
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THE PARTITION THE PUNJAB 
AND BENGAL 


SPATE 


Afternoon Meeting the Society, December 1947 


EMBARK the subject this paper, have some disclaimers 
make. Much the paper will political the strict sense. The term 
“political geography,” which all allow, must include the influence 
politics geography well the and this case, indeed, political 
considerations largely conditioned new geographical arrangements. What 
mere exercise applied geography sitting this hall was not only 
matter political life and death the parties involved but literally life 
and death thousands men, women, and even children. However dreadful 
its working, the political factor fundamental. 

The fact that favour the Muslim case the Punjab has nothing with 
the merits demerits Pakistan itself, and Bengal leaning towards 
the other side. Criticism thus has reference these two particular cases only, 
and general judgments Indian affairs over the last ten years are 
means biased toward the Muslim League interpretation. Both communally 
and economically may well that Pakistan raises more issues than 
solves, and while think that there was feasible alternative sorry 
that this should so. neither concerned nor competent apportion 
the complex responsibilities involved, and indeed doubt whether any final 
detached historical judgment will possible, intangible and ever-shifting 
are the issues morality and expedience, the attitudes and motives parties 
and personalities. 

was employed technical advisor Muslim group, the Ahmadiyya 
community Qadian Gurdaspur District; them owe invaluable 
professional experience and much personal kindness. sign their 
efficiency and intelligence that, those connected with the affair, they 
alone showed any appreciation the fact that geographer might have 
something value say. found myself acting effect unofficial 
advisor the Muslim League, and considered myself—perhaps inadequate 
grounds—as expert witness. While strictly adhering the facts, 
matters doubt was bound support the interpretation more favourable 
the side which was engaged. But fact did not need exercise 
any licence once given Pakistan (an important qualification), the Muslim case 
seemed entirely legitimate. There was thus never the slightest conflict 
between duty employers and sense professional fitness. 
technical point view the true division the Punjab lies the east the 
actual Muslim claim; and, this view, can thus claim unbiased 
position the case. But while have been pains impartial the sense 


“Geographical aspects the Pakistan scheme,” Geogr. 102 (1943) 125-36. 
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resolute adherence fact, and have striven avoid bias interpretation 
far can, not pretend completely academic detachment. 
was not above the battle but the thick it, and being political animal 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 


general view the Punjab (Fig. 1), neglecting the mountainous areas 
(which were not dispute), suggests tripartite division: the arid country 
along the Indus; the central land the five rivers; and the “Delhi doab” 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna, transitional the Gangetic plains. the 
whole the western wing seems more closely integrated culturally and historic- 
ally with the central block than does the eastern, though too much should not 


Figure 


made this. But the central Punjab, where lies most the canal develop- 
ment, such unit that any division cannot fail inflict serious economic 
damage and, the Punjab divided, broad geographical factors would 
suggest division east the line. fact, however, the 
disputed area extended from the Chenab east the Sutlej and included 
nearly half the population the Province. From the start, therefore, what 
would seem geographically rational division was ruled out political 
considerations. 

Two factors some importance call for preliminary the suita- 
bility the Punjab rivers boundaries, and the local administrative units. 
Each side, course, claimed that the boundary proposed was the 
the Muslims possibly-showed more sophistication avoiding river lines, 
though this may have been accidental. will, think, fairly generally 
agreed that the only type river really satisfactory boundary one 
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flowing through deep rock-walled canyon, possibly through extensive 
marshes, with fairly constant volume water, without shifts course, with 
few crossing-places, and useless for navigation rafting, irrigation hydro- 
electric power. Few rivers have all these negative virtues, and those the 
Punjab are decidedly not among them. 

some extent their advantages and disadvantages boundaries cancel 
out. advantages may note: (i) the rivers are countersunk broad 
braided beds, steep bluffs often marking the edge the flood-plain; they 
thus form definite belt negative country continuously settled plains; 
(ii) major crossings (railways and main roads) are very few; (iii) general 
way—not detail—it easy for anyone know and see where the boundary 
is; (iv) there little navigation. 

the other hand: (i) however the precise boundary defined, 
obviously difficult determine its true alignment braided streams liable 
changes not only from year year but also different seasons the 
same year, irregular régime; (ii) although major crossings are few, 
ferries and fords low water half the year) are numerous, and from the 
point view border control such points are perhaps more important than 
the major and easily watched crossings; (iii) not only definition but also 
demarcation would difficult owing frequent and sometimes large changes 
course (iv) the rivers are used for irrigation and timber-rafting. 

balance, disadvantages seem outweigh advantages, but not greatly 
other grounds. But ascribe determining the Punjab rivers 
“natural boundaries” obviously vulgar error. 

The largest sub-units the Punjab are the five Divisions, which only 
the easternmost, Ambala, enters into our argument name. Below them are 
the Districts, roughly equivalent English county, having the Punjab 
average area some 3250 square miles and 1,000,000 people. shall 
seldom have occasion refer those Districts claimed Congress and Sikhs 
west the Ravi, but between the Ravi and the Beas very important tier. 
Kangra, thinly populated mountainous area the north, only 4-8 per cent. 
Muslim and was undisputed. the Bari Doab the Districts Gurdaspur, 
Amritsar, Lahore, and Montgomery were all dispute, and this probably 
the richest part the Punjab. Except for Amritsar, which was per 
cent. Muslim, all these Districts had Muslim majorities, though Gurdaspur’s 
was very narrow, with only 51-1 per cent. (Figs. and 5). The only other unit 
which need mentioned the tahsil, which there are generally three five 
District. West the only three tahsils had non-Muslim majori- 
ties (Fig. 5): Pathankot the extreme north Gurdaspur; Amritsar; and Tarn 
Taran Amritsar District, the westernmost tahsil Amritsar, Ajnala, being 
Muslim. the other hand there were four tahsils immedi- 
ately east the Beas—Sutlej, and two where Muslims outnumbered Hindus and 
Sikhs together, apart from two unclaimed tahsils far away the extreme south- 
east the Province. opinion, the legitimate area dispute lay the 


Throughout this paper population figures and percentages are those the 1941 
Census. The Punjab States were not directly concerned and are excluded from 
Provincial totals. 
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Bist Doab between the Beas and the Sutlej and the strip east the Sutlej, 
where communities are very mixed, rather than the Bari Doab where fact 
the battle was fiercest. The Sikhs, unfortunately, had such scattered dis- 
tribution (Fig. that justice could not done their aspirations save the 
price much greater injustice the Muslims. one District only, Ludhiana, 
were they the largest single community, and while they formed over per 
cent. the population eight Districts west the six these 
were over per cent. Muslim. 

July 1947 the work distributing assets and official personnel, both 
nationally and provincially, was well hand, even the more lucid inmates 
the mental asylum petitioning for partition— 


And shew’d one satyric Touch, 
Nation wanted much. 


The exchange officials was sweeping scale leave the minorities 
both sides naked their enemies. Governments were set for the East 
and the West Punjab, their territories being separated provisionally the 
“notional division” based simple District majorities. both the Punjab 
and Bengal, Boundary Commissions were appointed, each consisting two 
Muslim and two non-Muslim judges with Sir Cyril Radcliffe common 
chairman—a double burden which feel was too much for one man, despite 
the advantage uniformity. The terms reference were hopelessly vague: 
demarcate the boundaries the two parts the Punjab, the basis 
ascertaining the contiguous majority areas Muslims and non-Muslims. 
doing so, will also take into account other The inaccurate use the 
word “‘demarcate” symptomatic the general vagueness; one seriously 
envisaged the learned judges running round the Punjab with theodolites and 
concrete markers but the term was accepted all hands could only suffer 
silence each time was used, which was very often. 

result this quasi-judicial procedure, the claims each side were 
presented legalistic manner counsel with great gift for subtle analysis 
the terms reference but with liberty bargain. The judges also had 
mandate compromise and all material points they divided two and 
two, leaving Sir Cyril Radcliffe the invidious task making the actual deci- 
sions. would certainly seem that the procedure itself was mistake and that 
the matter could have been better settled direct negotiation the highest 
level, followed fiat from Delhi. The position the Sikhs militant and 
vitally interested third party probably ruled this out, but was overwhelm- 
ingly clear that there would serious trouble any case, and might have 
been better take the bolder course. 

The claims may now considered. Those Congress and the Sikhs 
were essentially one, differing only that the Sikhs were little more explicit. 
The line proposed followed District tahsil boundaries throughout, beginning 
with slight projection across the Chenab the north and following that river 
for the first 100 miles the total length (neglecting minor twists) 
300 miles. the sandy and rather empty country north Shorkot was 
itself quite reasonable line, but farther south crossed and re-crossed the 
railway six times miles, and for miles ran down 
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the middle the single-track line (Fig. 4). The railway was split into 
two separate systems. This itself condemned the haphazard drafting 
simply taking local boundaries with reference their suitability inter- 
state lines. the extreme south the boundary jutted great salient across 
the important chord line and reached within about 
miles Multan, still the strategic key the middle Indus. After this 
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seemed little pointless when the Congress spokesman criticized the Muslim 
line for being crossed railways six places. 

The boundary itself was defended being “natural” one (presumably 
because about third was the Chenab) and strategically fair both 
sides. glance railway map shows that this quite absurd. With 
heavy industry, Pakistan would dependent supplies coming the 
railway from Karachi. This double-track far Lodhran, distance 
rather over 500 beyond that there are only two single-track lines the 
north, one the Indus, the other line already 
mentioned being cut the proposed boundary. Even adjustments had 
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given the track Pakistan, any possible fronts east west would lie 
flank” and the problem supplying sectors the north across the lines 
communication those the south would logistic nightmare. 
any hypothesis the strategic layout Western Pakistan—a long hour-glass 
with its waist south Multan—is very vulnerable; there depth the 
defence, and the main supply line open air attack few important 
river crossings, for example, Hyderabad and south and west Multan. 
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the Congress-Sikh line Pakistan’s position would have been hopeless from 
the start; even the Muslim line the rail pattern East Punjab would 
have been much more favourable India’s defence, not mention the 
immense depth behind it. 

But the included area rather than the mere frame which significant. 
was claimed contiguous non-Muslim majority area, but this 
only the undisputed East Punjab lumped with the disputed area; and 
this principle the entire Punjab was Muslim majority area. true that 
map was submitted (at late stage) showing great belts non-Muslim terri- 
tory, with outliers but mysteriously joining East Punjab the north. 
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first glance this distribution looked highly suspicious, and enquiry elicited 
the naive admission that the unit used its construction was “anything from 
District village.” One can prove anything this way; two examples may 
suffice show how worked. Lahore and Chunian tahsils were shown about 
equally divided between the parties; analysis the population revealed that 
the Muslim majority their half Lahore was over 215,000, the non-Muslim 
theirs under 7000, while Chunian the respective figures were 86,906 and 
exactly 1100! Much play was also made with the assertion (probably true) that 
the 1941 census figures for Lahore City were grossly inaccurate; but the 
fluctuating figures ration-book issues which were offered lieu were obvi- 
ously worthless for ascertaining the real composition the population. 
means age-sex pyramids showing also marital condition for the main 
was easy demonstrate conclusively that every relevant 
demographic consideration Muslims were not only majority the city but 
also formed the majority the stable non-floating population. 

The real core the Congress-Sikh case however was economic, and here 
they presented mass evidence which demanded serious consideration. 
Congress naturally stressed the preponderant part played non-Muslims, 
mainly Hindus, the development trade and industry the central Punjab. 
Thus, Lahore District Muslims owned only the 186 registered fac- 
tories; Lahore City, with Muslim majority any showing, the Muslim 
share banking and insurance was almost ludicrously small, while non- 
Muslim traders paid eight times much sales tax Muslim traders. The 
Sikhs’ economic case rested largely their very notable part the develop- 
ment the canal colonies, the earlier ones the Bari Doab having fact 
been established assist the resettlement their soldiery after the Sikh 
Wars. Double-counting the village revenue returns somewhat inflated the 
figures they presented show that majority the bigger and more pro- 
gressive landlords were Sikhs; but there was doubt that their share this 
group was disproportionately large, and there were not few small tracts even 
beyond Ravi (e.g. Lyallpur and Sheikhupura Districts) with local Sikh 
majorities. Their cavalier attitude the Muslim majorities, made small 
peasants, village artisans, and the like, provoked the apt retort that the last 
resort was the village carpenters and blacksmiths who made the Persian 
wheels round. 

The real question however was whether these admitted economic facts were 
override the general population principle; that is, whether factors” 
were take precedence over “contiguous majority areas.” might sug- 
gested, think not unfairly, that the Congress case was impregnable good 
old-fashioned imperialist lines, while the Sikh case depended feudal con- 
fusion between private property land and territorial sovereignty. 
broader view was precisely this admitted economic hegemony which gave 
force and point the Pakistani contention that the Muslims were danger 
economic exploitation the hands Hindu banias and industrialists, secure 
their long-established lead the adoption Western ways business and 
the numerical preponderance Hindus India whole. Meanwhile the 
most serious factor”—the desirability necessity avoiding far 
possible any disruption the canal systems which the prosperity all 
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communities depended—was largely lost sight most received formal 
lip-service. The Congress-Sikh claim would have split the systems, including 
most them East Punjab and indeed, strategically would have rendered 
Pakistan hopeless proposition, the economic prospects Western Pakistan, 
shorn the greater part the productive area its major Province, would 
have been little better. The claim line the Chenab amounted accept- 
ing Pakistan words but denying deeds. 

Finally may note two points which the Sikhs laid great stress. One 
was the necessity including their holy places East Punjab. According 
some leaders there were about 700 scattered all over the Province, 
and can hardly that all were the sanctity which admittedly attached 
Amritsar, non-Muslim territory, Nankana Sahib, west the Ravi 
predominantly Muslim area. The second point was the repeated insistence 
the necessity for large-scale population transfers, matter which the 
light later events perhaps assumes rather sinister aspect. Their claim 
included about per cent. the total Sikh population the Punjab, and 
would have left West Punjab with under 8,000,000 people, whom only about 
would have been non-Muslims; while East Punjab there would 
have been over 9,500,000 Muslims—presumably for transfer into the arid 
west. only fair add that Congress probably regarded their claim 
bargaining maximum. 

The Muslim case was opinion more reasonable and was much better 
presented technically, owing largely the skill and enthusiasm some mem- 
bers the Department Geography, University the Punjab, who presented 
beautiful and very comprehensive series maps, excellently produced and 
covering all aspects the problem; they even included map showing the 
sites battles from Alexander the Great the Third Sikh War! 

The boundary proposed included the southern half Pathankot tahsil, 
order retain the Madhupur Headworks the Upper Bari Doab Canal. 
For few miles ran along the much-braided Beas, and then followed the 
crest the Siwaliks for some miles. This was the only reasonable 
boundary proposed, and was not followed the Award. The crest quite 
well defined and coincides with the watershed. Moreover, control deforesta- 
tion the hills essential the prosperity the adjoining plains, where 
much good arable land has been lost erosion and sand-spreads the 
streams have been choked rapid denudation the soft Siwalik rocks, 
stripped their vegetation cover. far the line ran south-east, but near 
Rupar Headworks the great bend the Sutlej turned west, and far 
the Rajputana boundary ran roughly parallel the Sutlej along the Ludhiana— 
Ferozepore railway and the Bikanir Canal, both included within the claim. 
This could quite convenient working boundary; but the primary 
motive was strategic, rather tactical, and from this point view should 
have been advanced the Patiala State boundary order give some cover 
the railway, which even would have been too near the border for comfort. 

should noted that the boundary did not rely existing local boundaries. 
Except for some odd details the south, was quite good line technically 
—certainly better than one along river—and did secure the practical unity 
existing canal systems, the simple expedient allotting them almost 
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entirely Pakistan, which least rational the Congress-Sikh procedure 
insisting that they should divided more less population basis and 
then claiming rather more than their share. the other hand, the line was 
nearly long its rival (some 290 miles) and formed great and rather 
awkward salient between Kangra and the doab. Access from 
East Punjab Kangra however would not have presented any very serious 
difficulty, and fact the necessary roads and railways had been built 
projected long before partition was thought of. 

The Muslim case rested essentially population. Except the east the 
Bist Doab, and course unavoidably Amritsar District, their claim did not 
much beyond the limits contiguous Muslim majority areas, since 
addition the Muslim tahsils east the Beas—Sutlej there practically con- 
tinuous riverine strip along the Sutlej which mainly Muslim, and Ludhiana 
town had Muslim majority. pertinent remark here that calculations, 
with one two local exceptions, were made simply basis Muslims 
versus The Rest. This implies that all Indian Christians and Scheduled 
Castes—numbering 486,000 and 1,247,000 respectively the Province—were 
opposed Pakistan, which very far indeed from being the case. Conversely 
there is, course, way knowing how many Muslims would have pre- 
ferred live united India, but not think that the number likely 
have been large the summer 1947. 

The claim amounts detaching from the Punjab its easternmost Division, 
Ambala, with Kangra District and other non-Muslim areas Jullundur 
Division. Geographically this would quite reasonable, since Ambala Divi- 
sion culturally and economically rather distinct from the rest the Punjab; 
there would little economic dislocation, and the integrity the main canal 
systems would preserved. However the Sikhs were not attracted the 
prospect being large minority—some per cent.—in the key Province 
Pakistan, although view their traditional toughness such minority 
could hardly have been treated with too high hand, and outsider they 
would seem have better prospects such sizeable minority Pakistan 
than drop the ocean India. But prior political events, for which 
Sikh leadership must take considerable share the responsibility, ruled 
out such solution. say that the Muslim claim was legitimate general 
geographical grounds does not, course, mean that was necessarily 
the claim which should have been adopted the given political situation. 
But the Muslim leaders left themselves room for manoeuvre. Compromise 
between the two claims was inevitable, although any such solution could not 
but radically false from geographical point view. 

All these points, and many others, were debated for ten days the swelter- 
ing heat Lahore, gasping for the much delayed rains. The final discussions 
between the judges and Sir Cyril Radcliffe (who did not attend the sittings 
the Commission) took place Simla, atmosphere climatically cooler 
but politically rife with intrigue and rumour. Although the actual Award was 
not announced until after August 15, Independence Day, fairly accurate fore- 
cast was abroad about ten days earlier and cast some gloom over the rather 
modest rejoicings Karachi. Sir Cyril Radcliffe obviously had great difficulty 
balancing the simple Muslim claim population basis against the un- 
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deniably cogent economic and social arguments advanced the other side, 
complicated they were the explosive political situation. But cannot avoid 
thinking that his Award the Punjab—by contrast with Bengal—leans rather 
heavily against the Muslims and represents attempt appease the Sikhs, 
attempt the success which may judged the event. Three important 
Muslim tahsils west the Beas—Sutlej were allotted East Punjab, which has 
all the upper half the Upper Bari Doab Canal system. This includes the 
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greater part Gurdaspur, perhaps the one District the central Punjab 
where Muslims took precedence education, general cultural activities, and 
industrial development, largely owing the energy the Ahmadiyya move- 
ment, whose headquarters Qadian hsa been virtual state siege since 
the decision. East Punjab had extend west the Beas—Sutlej, salient 
Amritsar District with communications through Jullundur, even enclave 
around Amritsar City, should not have been unworkable. Enclaves are bad 
things, but glance the political map shows that they are well understood 
India and believe that the Muslims would have been quite willing 
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concede some such device. Incidentally Sikhs were only small minority, 
per cent., the population the city. 

The actual Award boundary (Figs. and runs along the Ujh and Ravi (or 
rather, along existing local boundaries originally defined these rivers) 
point about miles north-east Lahore. Thence crosses the Bari 
Doab between Lahore and Amritsar the Sutlej north-east Ferozepore, 
then follows down that river with very small extension east the 
extreme south, include within Pakistan the Sulemanke Headworks which 
the irrigation Bahawalpur State depends. addition splitting the Upper 
Bari Doab Canal system, splits the area supplied the Mandi hydro- 
electric site, the most important source industrial power the Punjab. 
Mandi lies the mountains beyond Kangra this was inevitable any line— 
the Muslim claim the site and the area serves would have been separated 
—and cannot held against the Award. The boundary has the merits 
being short line and leaving comparable minorities 3,500,000 
4,000,000 each side, though the 1,000,000 Muslims the Punjab States 
(excluding Bahawalpur) are left out the reckoning and have probably 
added the victims forced transfer. far can estimated, the Award 
gives West Punjab area 62,000 square miles and 1941 population 
about 15,800,000, whom about 11,850,000 were Muslim. Corresponding 
figures for East Punjab are 37,000 square miles and 12,600,000 people, some 
4,375,000 them Muslims. But the transfers consequent the undeclared 
civil war which ensued make these figures utterly unrealistic. seems that 
West Punjab, with refugees from Delhi and parts the United Provinces, 
will have surplus least 2,000,000 immigrants, most them utterly 
destitute, whose rehabilitation may well crushing burden the Province 
and consequently Pakistan, which would normally the soundest 
component economically and fiscally. 


had personal contact with the work the Bengal Commission, and 
what follows based reports, not always very clear complete, the 
Bengali press. There are probably inaccuracies detail but think sub- 
stantially fair picture given, and the new boundary itself has been carefully 
checked the largest scale maps available India House. For the most 
difficult section these were maps surveyed with railways 
added 1915, but fortunately the Amrita Bazar Patrika Calcutta came 
aid here with maps the divided Districts. clear that Bengal there 
was curious reversal Hindu claims were quite moderate, but the 
Muslims were inexplicably modest the Punjab, Bengal they were really 
extravagant. Naturally this reflected Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s compromise; 
which strongly suggests the inadequacy the old proverb about honesty 
being the best policy. 

The south-west Bengal Hindu, overwhelmingly west the Hooghly- 
Bhagirathi. the extreme north the Districts Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri are 
respectively and per cent. non-Muslim, but they were claimed for 
Pakistan the grounds non-contiguity with the Hindu south-west, though 
fact they adjoin Hindu Bihar. Calcutta crux whether the city itself 
the whole Hooghlyside conurbation considered, there are least three 
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Hindus one Muslim. With the important exception jute, its resources 
raw materials come from the Indian side, does coal from the Damodar 
valley, but dependent the delta the east for much its food. Its 
hinterland the basin. Clearly therefore the inclusion 
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Calcutta Eastern Pakistan would endanger its prosperity, even with transit 
and free port arrangements, unless the best goodwill were forthcoming 
both sides. But from the Muslim point view its inclusion India leaves 
Eastern Pakistan grossly overcrowded agrarian State. Bengal has probably 
nearly third all-India’s really large industry, but this concentrated 
Hooghlyside, and there virtually industry Muslim Bengal and 
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significant resources for industrial development except raw jute. Calcutta was 
first claimed outright the Muslims, but later the interesting though not 
very practicable suggestion was made that should under joint Indo- 
Pakistan control. 

The problem Assam was exceptionally important owing its large 
reserves potentially productive and relatively easily exploitable agricultural 
India. Indeed, the last three decades Assam has formed 
valuable outlet for the population the practically saturated eastern delta, 
where Dacca Division, twice the size Wales, has rural population over 
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1000 the square mile despite the existence the poor and thinly populated 
Madhupur jungle and the Sundarbans forests. Most the migrants were 
Muslim family squatters, and the value this potential lebensraum shown 
its general inclusion preliminary Pakistan propaganda. broad fringe 
Assam was included the Muslim claim (Fig. 7). This was defended 
part geographical grounds, the Surma valley being treated indivisible 
natural unit. This may well true, but then geographers were kings there 
would have been partition Bengal all. The motive for the Muslim 
claims for share the industry and taxable 
capacity Hooghlyside and the Assam—but clear that 
(conversely their attitude the Punjab) they gave precedence “other 
factors” against population. 
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Hindu claims overlapped their majority areas, but hardly more than usual 
such disputes. Their most questionable demand was for the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. Admittedly Muslims are only per cent. the population here, 
but then Hindus are only per cent. and the remainder are aboriginals whose 
sentiments, articulate, would probably unflattering Congress and 
League alike. Geographically, Sir Cyril’s decision that the Hill Tracts should 
with Chittagong District can hardly contested, although was much 
criticized India. 

already suggested, the Award seems unduly favourable the Muslim 
side, and pays very little attention the communications, which for physical 
reasons were difficult enough before partition. The allocation the whole 
Khulna District (only per cent. Muslim) Pakistan seems inexplicable, 
especially the predominantly Hindu west the District has, exception, 
good connections with Calcutta via Basirhat. But the north that the 
boundary most curious and least accord with geographical facts (Fig. 8). 
The cutting the road from Purnea Darjeeling could have been avoided 
allotting India strip territory some miles and cannot think 
any reasonable grounds for failure this. There apparently through 
rail road connection between Assam and the rest India, though bound- 
ary near the Tista would have given rail link, subject course existing 
breaks gauge and the physical break the Tista ferry Barnes Ghat. 
Assam, the allocation most the disputed area India was inevitable 
the terms reference the Commission, and indeed there was little 
justification for the Muslim claims except Sylhet. Obviously there now 
very little prospect relief for the congestion East Bengal; but this was 
not within the province the Commission. 

Congress estimate, closer than own for the Punjab, gives West Bengal 
area 28,000 square miles and population 21,200,000, some 5,300,000 
whom were Muslims; and East Bengal area 49,400 square miles and 
39,100,000 people, 27,700,000 them Muslims. addition, Eastern Pakistan 
received the major part Sylhet District Assam, with 4621 square miles 
and 2,730,000 people, 1,700,000 them Muslims. 


remains for glance, very briefly, the general situation created 
the partition these provinces and India. The new Dominion Pakistan 
far the greatest Muslim state the world, with total area some 
360,000 square miles and 1941 population 70,000,000. these some 
were Muslims 1941 figures, leaving some 42,000,000 Muslims 
beyond the borders; but the tremendous exchanges have probably reduced 
this total 35,000,000. India left with area over 1,000,000 square 
miles and 300,000,000 people, excluding the States Hyderabad and Kashmir. 

The actual layout Pakistan two great blocks separated nearly 
miles is, think, unique the history state structures. There very 
serious disequilibrium between the two parts, Eastern Pakistan having about 
one-seventh the whole area but four-sevenths the population, density 
775 the square mile against for Western Pakistan. Strategically all 
intents enclave India, with negligible military resources its own. The 
west certainly has military tradition, but, already noted, strategically 
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very vulnerable, the more Kashmir should become part the Indian 
Union. Already there has been denudation the North West Frontier 
garrisons, defence being largely left the tribes. The agitation for Pathan 
self-determination August 1947 was factitious and short-lived, for was 
swamped the wave Muslim solidarity following events the Punjab. 
But Afghanistan has been very cool towards the new Islamic state, and very 
solicitous for the Pathans, and the present attitude Kabul one watchful 
waiting. 

Culturally, Western Pakistan has least much common with the other 
Islamic lands south-west Asia has with India; but this hardly true 
Eastern Pakistan. noteworthy that all the initiative has come from the 
west, and the machinery and energy government seem mainly concentrated 
there. Perhaps the most fundamental the factors underlying the Pakistan 
demand the feeling the rising Muslim bourgeoisie that their Hindu 
counterparts were entrenched with altogether disproportionate share 
wealth and power. Not unconnected with this the differentiation econo- 
mic interests: both Western and Eastern Pakistan are essentially primary 
producers with markets beyond their borders even overseas. Western 
Pakistan normally the only large area the sub-continent with sizeable 
food surplus for, addition the wheat the Punjab canal colonies, there 
useful production irrigated rice Sind, sometimes overlooked the 
text-books. The cattle population does not bear heavily the land 
India, and the greater per capita consumption milk and meat reflected 
the physique the population. for Eastern Pakistan, said self- 
supporting foodstuffs, but this can only low standard and prob- 
ably precarious. may necessary choose between the conflicting claims 
paddy and jute making use the available land. Pakistan also 
strong position regards the staple fibres. The east has about per cent. 
jute acreage and output; the west has per cent. the cotton acreage but 
per cent. the output, and this largely the longer-stapled American 
varieties. addition has large share, perhaps half more, the wool 
production. 

Agriculturally then, Pakistan the whole sounder position than 
its great neighbour. The situation radically different when turn 
industrial prospects. Textile raw materials are themselves only half the 
basis even for the lighter industries, and the mineral and power position 
Pakistan weak. There may course undiscovered minerals, but this does 
not seem inherently very likely, except for the possibility really large-scale 
oil strikes Sind, where active prospecting has reached the boring stage. 
known minerals, the production coal negligible, about 250,000 tons 
year; oil output from Attock West Punjab some gallons. 
There ample salt from evaporation sea water Sind and from the Salt 
Range mines the Punjab, and Baluchistan produced about half the all-India 
output chromite. Beyond this there almost none far present 
knowledge goes. Hydro-electricity the fairy godmother Indian 
potentialities Eastern Pakistan can only and the west the best 


This matter has given rise some confusion, which can traced ultimately 
statement Sir Homi Mody and Dr. Matthai, memorandum the economic and 
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sites appear lie within the Kashmir border. The actual industrial devélop- 
ment Pakistan pathetically small compared with that India: the 
111 jute mills not one East Bengal, and Pakistan had the 872 cotton 
mills 1942. Figures for other industries are similar worse. true that 
there much talk industrial planning and on, but there singularly little 
attempt get down accurate evaluation resources and potentials, 
though well appreciated that there desperate shortage three 
essentials—trained administrative and technical cadres, power, and capital. 
Assuming either that Kashmir power available that sites can 
developed within Western Pakistan, there might well considerable 
development light industry based on, ancillary to, agriculture. Power 
installations however cost much time and money. The Punjab was all 
intents the only really prosperous part Pakistan fiscally, and its organization 
and resources have been terribly strained the unprecedented economic dis- 
location the last few months and the burden millions destitute refugees. 
the other side, Bengal appears dangerously dependent one cash crop, 
jute, which notoriously liable fluctuation with world prices, and the 
imposition export duty jute going India has already led economic 
friction. Moreover, the price forced export duties there the 
possibility stimulus the production substitutes, jute growing 
India other tropical deltas, and increased bulk loading. These are merely 
possibilities, but they suggest that Eastern Pakistan’s economy may prove 
very precariously based. disproportionate amount the liquid and 
taxable wealth Bengal, never very sound Province financially, was con- 
centrated Hooghlyside, and seems quite possible that Eastern Pakistan 
may become standing liability rather than asset for the new Dominion. 
All thus depends credit, which turn depends reasonable internal 
stability and external security, and relations with India. present 
Pakistan’s trump card—the food been largely discounted loss 
stocks, destruction standing crops, utter dislocation transport and 
the normal channels trade the Punjab; and much the Sind surplus will 


financial aspects Pakistan” (Conciliation Committee Information Series, No. New 
Delhi, ?1945). This states (p. that “the hydro-electric survey India shows the prob- 
able minimum continuous water-power available Pakistan 2877 thousand kilo- 
1084 thousand the Eastern zone, and 1793 thousand the Western zone, while 
Hindustan would only 1343 thousand kilowatts.” often difficult sure 
whether the authors are considering Pakistan basis Muslim Provinces (plus 
Assam) Muslim Districts, but the attribution this paragraph Bengal coal 
and Assam oil Pakistan shows that here the former intended. Unfortunately the 
useful pamphlet “‘Basic facts relating Hindustan and Pakistan” (Eastern Economist, 
New Delhi, 1947), which gives all other figures District basis, simply quotes 
1343 and 2877 thousand kilowatts without explanation. Eastern Pakistan practically 
all alluvial lowland except for the Chittagong Hill Tracts, while Western Pakistan 
the mountainous parts the Punjab have gone India, that the Mody-Matthai 
figures, though doubtless correct Assam and all the Punjab were included Pakistan, 
are quite irrelevant Pakistan actually exists. Some water-power doubtless 
available the North West Frontier Province (e.g. Malakand), but the discussion 
Pp. 43-51, and the maps, Kuriyan, “Hydro-electric power India: geo- 
graphical analysis” (Indian Geographical Society, Monograph No. 1945) show quite 
clearly that the hydro-electric potential the north-west mainly Kashmir and 
those parts Punjab allotted India. 
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probably tide the Punjab over until the next harvest. This not likely 
good one the planting rabi crops must have been greatly interfered 
with the vast shifts population, probably unparalleled world history, 
considering that numbers ran into millions and time was reckoned weeks. 
Late rains followed floods have worsened the food position the sub- 
continent whole, and energetic measures are apparently being taken 
both Dominions repair these natural and man-made disasters. time, 
doubt, the normal balance Pakistan’s food and India’s manufactures will 
restored. Meanwhile there not likely open Pakistan’s weakness 
too obvious herself, and India not likely precipitate catastrophe 
overrunning the granary the sub-continent. But, either India Pakistan 
prosper, much more needed than that peace which mere avoidance 
war. The closest cooperation absolutely essential. This cardinal fact 
indeed clear enough responsible men both sides, but all too easily 
overborne the pressure tumultuous political nor are there lacking 
dark forces either side. Britain, and especially perhaps those who 
have been trained recognize the inescapable logic geographical facts, have 
still least this responsibility: help far can keep balance, 
direct attention away from recrimination over the bitter past towards the paths 
mutual aid. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the (Mr. LEONARD Brooks) said: gives 
great pleasure take the chair for Dr. Spate. have known him for many years 
and probably many you know something about him. You will interested 
learn that was the first scholar geography Cambridge University and 
that has taught Burma. lecturer Geography the London School 
Economics, and was invited one the Muslim groups help them with 
their evidence before the Boundary Commission the Punjab. has had 
experience life India, and readers the Geographical will remember 
article him which dealt with the proposed creation Pakistan about four 
years ago. When learned that had been India and had been present 
the meetings the Boundary Commission, invited him address the 
Society the subject. 


Dr. Spate then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed. 


Professor Stamp: After listening the masterly exposition 
Dr. Spate, feel anything can say will not add much the evening’s pro- 
ceedings. their applause the audience have already shown their appreciation 
truly balanced geographical approach one the great problems the 
day. type paper which hope shall hear more often. 

There are one two points which should like elucidated though they are 
perhaps peripheral the main discussion. First, was hoping the lecturer 
would elaborate little more the attitude the Sikhs relative the Muslims 
the one hand and the Hindus the other. believe right saying that 
there was time when seemed likely that the Sikh community would join 
Pakistan rather than Hindu India. the lecturer could say how the reverse 
has actually come about would help see the position that most interest- 
ing community the whole problem. 

Secondly, wish refer the irrigation system. geographers know that 
the development the Punjab has depended very largely those large-scale 
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perennial canal systems which are only possible with coordinated and strong 
government general control. Does Dr. Spate think that there can ever 
reorganization such way that the canal systems serving Hindu India will 
distinct and separate from those serving Pakistan? 

third point perhaps more difficult. had the pleasure lecturing 
Lahore, Amritsar, and other places earlier 1947 when was representing 
geography and geology the Indian Science Congress, and was struck the 
great changes which had taken place since first was India. was impressed 
some the advantages which are possessed the Punjab the modern 
layout the canal colonies and the tidiness the agriculture which every- 
where evident. There was least the semblance scientific progress the 
countryside which often absent from other parts India. Similarly 
was the general feeling Lahore, and still more Karachi, modern cities 
bursting with new-born energy, which not always found other parts 
India. How far does Dr. Spate consider that there are real differences culture 
and the approach the modern world which will favour Pakistan more than 
Hindu India? 

Professor know nothing the Punjab first hand, but 
some general considerations found the lecture interesting, particularly because 
Dr. Spate started saying that political geography must include study the 
effect politics geography. seems clear that there not economic 
sense population features real frontier between the Punjab and the rest 
the Northern Plain India. the determination boundary there must 
rest considerations distribution communities, the pull the two 
sides, and finally, Dr. Spate said, sort compromise between them. 
When neither side will compromise neutral chairman must almost inevitably 
give decision which about half-way between the extreme claims, which 
implies that the bigger the claim, the bigger the award. This leads Dr. Spate’s 

point, that boundary such this can work only the two parties are 

have recently visited two such boundaries which are essentially frontiers 
contact between two peoples and which have worked for very long time. 
North America, the boundary between the north-west New England and the 
Province Quebec more separation between peoples than the line 
across the Punjab; but has worked because for 140 years the peoples have been 
willing work friendly basis. The same true the boundary between 
France and Belgium, where again there natural divide; crossed fre- 
quently the people their everyday life. Again has worked and for the 
same reason. 

heard the lecture some discussion the strategic possibilities. Pakistan 
has presented new problem the world. two sections, west and east, is, 
the face it, impossible strategic unit. Western Pakistan part the 
Muslim lands South-west Asia. What the attitude the other Muslim 
lands it? May suggest that one the most important problems there has 
only been hinted at—the attitude towards Pakistan Afghanistan and its rulers 
and the possibilities any mutual arrangement between those two states? 

Dr. Spate has noted enormous number interesting economic factors 
which enter into boundary questions. tariff barriers and obstacles 
intercourse are put up, boundary need not economic obstacle. But 
barriers are erected such have been along many nationalist frontiers, then what 
was once one economic system will broken into two. Such break likely 

The last feature one about which hope shall hear more from Mr. 


Lindley—the irrigation system. there fact that seems fairly obvious 
natural geography, that river system one unit for any irrigation develop- 
ments. see this Egypt’s claims regard Ethiopia and the Sudan; the 
Nile valley one unit area for irrigation development. What happens the 
water one part the valley, especially the upper part, affects what can 
done with lower down. The boundary the Punjab has cut across some 
the most important parts the irrigation system. The people suffer the 
first instance are the down-river people, which this case are the people 
Pakistan. they are made suffer the mismanagement the cutting the 
irrigation system, their reactions are likely violent. This again leads the 
conclusion that the only possibility prosperity for either side cooperative 
working such would ignore the boundary altogether all economic matters. 

Mr. showed pair lantern slides how the canal system 
had developed from very small beginnings when the British took over the Pun- 
jab, till now covered the whole arid plains area. One step this development 
had been carry surplus Jhelum water east into the Chenab. This made 
possible take equal quantity from the Chenab higher up, and carry east 
over the Ravi irrigate million acres desert there. Such measures had woven 
the plains area the province into one unit, covering also parts neighbouring 
states. further slide showed the major channels canal system branching 
and flowing down the natural ridges irrigate each side the natural valleys; 
any map smaller area larger scale would show the same process con- 
tinued more detail down each acre the whole area. This development, 
following the natural law that water will not flow uphill, was the answer 
Professor Stamp’s question whether the canal system could remodelled 
accord with the new political boundaries. The fact was that inexorable natural 
factors made reasonable partition the province impossible. Dr. Spate’s 
paper dealt with partition based primary recognition that human factors 
demanding partition were equally unyielding. 

Professor East: seems that there are two aspects this kind 
discussion: the aspect the man who knows the country, and the wider 
aspect the study relation geography whole. How interesting this 
case applied geography, which are becoming more accustomed 
other fields. Here are states coming into existence peaceful means, con- 
trast the way which they normally originate history—out wars and 
force. Their peaceful emergence gives the experts chance help the 
solution the problems which arise. That does not mean say that the experts 
will provide perfect nearly perfect solutions. Numerous lines division are 
possible various criteria, and not possible find one line which would 
satisfy all the desirable ends. this instance the expert confronted primarily 
the distribution communities. Nevertheless, here his chance apply his 
science new field. think geographers should take pride that marking 
stage the development their studies. 

The questions boundary which Professor Fawcett drew attention raise 
some weighty points for discussion. There has always been the search for 
boundary which divides countries. Traditionally has been sought frontier 
region between neighbouring states; that is, desert, marsh, mountain areas. 
Such frontiers should cease appeal the world to-day. One can venture 
generalization from experience: that whether frontier appears divide 
nature not guarantee that there will peaceful relations between two 
neighbouring states. Some the most remarkable natural separating frontiers 
South America, for instance between Bolivia and Paraguay, became the scenes 
long and bitter warfare. other words, the future the two states concerned 
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will not depend the particular boundaries selected. They must cooperate. 
they not, possible frontiers will save them. 

Tue THE LONDON Mosque (Mushtaq Ahmad Bajwa): want, first, 
express the gratitude the Ahmadiyya Community Dr. Spate for pro- 
ceeding the Punjab help the preparation our case. are also 
indebted the Royal Geographical Society because was through the Society 
that contact with Dr. Spate was established. may say that were considering 
the payment for the undertaking, but when met Dr. Spate found 
him prepared what could help for nothing—in other words, 
labour love. carried out very faithfully the work which was entrusted 
him. Unfortunately did not succeed our efforts, but there record 
case which will provide future historians with facts and conclusive proof the 
injustice the Award. 

Qadian, the sacred centre the Ahmadiyya situated 
Gurdaspur District which contiguous Muslim majority area, and according 
the terms reference the Boundary Commission ought have been placed 
Pakistan, was provisionally the White Paper June The Boundary 
incorporated the whole district Gurdaspur into India, excepting one 
tahsil where the Muslim majority was actually less than was Batala Tahsil, 
which Qadian situated, and the adjoining tahsil Gurdaspur. History 
will, without doubt, regard this incident aggression which hundreds 
thousands people have fallen victims. The soundness the case made 
difference. and Dr. Spate did our duty and leave future historians 
judge the justice our cause. 

Dr. friend the Imam flatters when suggests that 
would have been altogether insensible £15,000—had known! was not 
entirely labour love, and indebted the Ahmadiyya community not 
only for extraordinarily interesting experience but also for some friendships 
which value. 

The history Sikh relations with Muslims and Hindus very long story. 
The Sikhs were pacifist—it hard believe that now—but their 
relations with the Muslim rulers the Punjab were often, though not always, 
hostile, until about 1800 that very remarkable leader Ranjit Singh unified the 
Punjab separate entity. That was the position when fought the Sikh 
Wars just over hundred years ago. thus not surprising that there was 
strong feeling among the Sikhs that they were the destined rulers the Punjab. 
During the political crisis the Punjab March and April 1947 the Sikhs 
finally threw their lot with Congress. cannot help feeling that they have 
lacked long-term vision and leadership. 

the canal systems, only the Upper Bari Doab has been actually split. 
Nevertheless, one the most important systems, and some extent the 
whole Punjab proper was integrated for irrigation. Even canal system 
not divided, water led off from both sides the rivers, river boundary 
likely lead friction over water rights. Two rivers are used for the Punjab 
boundary. 

The cultural aspects mentioned Professor Stamp are great importance. 
Lahore was culturally one the most progressive cities India, and one felt 
that the Punjab was not mere administrative convenience, like some Indian 
Provinces, but alive, self-conscious, full pride itself. Now Lahore has been 
badly damaged and has lost much the territory for which was the focus, 
that think unlikely that will regain its previous position, though may 
remain centre Islamic culture. Compared with Lahore, Karachi very 
provincial most ways. not think its citizens have yet woken the fact 
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that they live the capital the largest Muslim state the world. The fact 
that well over half them were non-Muslims may have something with 
this. 

There are some interesting cultural problems faced, for instance the 
squaring modern fiscal concepts with the Koranic discouragement the 
taking interest. far, with the undeclared civil war the Punjab and the tre- 
mendous Kashmir crisis, Pakistan has not had chance settle down. When 
does, may see some interesting political and cultural developments. 

agree with Professor Fawcett that there real frontier from end end 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, only imperceptible gradations between widely differing 
extremes. for Afghanistan, about which there has been some rather alarmist 
writing, certain that Pakistan would have difficulty handling border 
disturbances isolated from wider power problems; but there always the 
possibility fishing troubled waters. 

Looking the east, Eastern Pakistan practically dependent jute. 
Financially Bengal depended considerable extent its share the jute 
export duty. Although Pakistan grows perhaps per cent. the jute, does 
not yet manufacture any it. There duty jute manufactured products 
going out India, which products are manufactured very largely from raw jute 
grown Pakistan. This led Pakistan imposing duty raw jute going 
India, despite the fiscal standstill agreement. From Pakistan’s short-term view 
there are, course, good reasons for this—the need for revenue imperative— 
but has naturally caused quite serious friction. the long run perhaps 
dangerous policy. There are two resources Eastern Pakistan, rice and jute, 
and they are some competition for the land. Extend rice and cut down jute 
and you put the price jute, perhaps too much; extend jute and you cut 
down the food supply—end East Bengal’s food surplus probably more 
nominal than real. Put export duty jute and the price may increase such 
extent that impetus given growing the crop other tropical deltas, 
the development substitutes, and bulk loading. All these are only 
possibilities but they show that the economic basis Eastern Pakistan 
precarious. This suggests once more that the only way for these two countries 
solve their problems the closest cooperation. 

vitally important settle down quickly possible. That why 
think suggested frontier revisions would disastrous. the west, the minori- 
ties have been transferred such extent that revision pointless. for 
Bengal, there perhaps chance the local adjustments needed being carried 
out agreement. notable that immediately after the issue the Radcliffe 
Award the Muslim Premier East Bengal and the Hindu Premier West 
Bengal issued joint statement saying that they could make adjustments later. 
feel that have got repeat over and over again that only cooperation 
between the two new Dominions that either can prosperous. There was real 
reason for the separation Pakistan, and its suppression now that accom- 
plished fact would disastrous for India, which has enough problems within 
her own borders. Without cooperation there can nothing but calamity for the 
whole sub-continent. 

The All that remains for perform the very pleasant 
duty asking you accord hearty vote thanks Dr. Spate for his paper. 


SURVEYING THE EASTERN ANDES 
CENTRAL PERU 


HARRISON 


MAPS parts the Eastern Andes Central Peru (map following 
272) represent the cartographical results geological expedition 
Peru 1945, made possible generous grants cover freight and fares from 
the Percy Sladen Trust Fund and from the Society. The cost the survey 
Peru was defrayed the Peruvian Government. 


Huancayo the Satipo 


old animal trail from the Satipo river, the south the 
motor road from the Satipo, was chosen the axis along which 
run the first survey. leads from the wide gravel-covered plain skirting 
the Mantaro river about 10,500 feet which Huancayo stands, the 
gorge the Acopalca river, the high plateau near Chuspe. skirts the 
western foot the main range the Eastern Andes and crosses follow 
convenient valleys eastwards. rises and surmounts three other cols 
about 14,000 feet before reaches the Satipo valley and enters the fringe 
the Amazonian 

The country once rises steeply from the Mantaro plain Huancayo 
the edge the plateau about 15,000 feet, and continues rise gently the 
foot the high chain, distance about miles. The plateau surface 
grass covered, but lake basins and trails drift afford evidence its former 
glaciation. its upper edge, forming the foot the mountains about 
16,500 feet, the grass gives way mosses and then belt naked moraine 
about half-mile wide. Gleaming blue-green crevassed ice, broken here and 
there dark razor-edge rock, passes upwards the snow-capped ridge 
which runs north-north-west from Lasocuchuna, bearing several peaks, some 
which rise above 18,500 feet and look splendid from the Huancayo plain. 
Tamiali with its twin peaks the northern outpost the chain between the 
mule trail and the motor road. The eastern slopes this, the main range 
the Eastern Andes, are much barer account slightly northerly aspect, 
the rock supporting only meagre fold ice few places. From these 
slopes about 16,000 feet the plateau extends the east with few humps 
upon rising 17,000 feet little more. The geological structure the 
country facilitates north-north-west south-south-east drainage, but tribu- 
taries flow almost right-angles join these main streams. every case 
U-shaped valleys prevail about 13,000 feet and indicate that long valley- 
glaciers once flourished; and lower levels, where they are V-shaped, the 
valleys tend keep surprisingly straight. Perhaps this may due still 
earlier glaciation which predetermined the pattern the cxisting gorges. 
Both the Comas and Chancha Palca rivers give this impression. The Chuicon, 
Toctuga, and Punco rivers conform structure control but the Runatullo 
has unusual orientation. This may due the occurrence granite 
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which amorphous and has grain influence the drainage the strata 
other parts. Little ice-caps cling the high ground, Condorvasha, 
Paragcho Grande, and the peaks near Shaihua and Atac, but all them 
suggest recent retreat the ice and from none any valley glacier now 
nourished. 

The country east Runatullo has different ornament and owes its serrate 
profiles gently dipping strata. Steep escarpments face west-south-west and 
gentle slopes face east-north-east. This country orderly scarplands ends 
abruptly along line from Atac Shaihua and gives way region where 
narrow ridges occur with fangs and rock pinnacles projecting from them. 
Eastwards the country smoother and gradually loses height about 13,500 
feet near Carrizal and Cocohuasi. Near here the high plateau ends abruptly 
and with the grassland. The scene farther east one where plateau features 
still carry but lower level, where the rivers have excavated great 
hollows, and the deeply dissected land thickly clad with forest. Deep blue 
haze takes the place clear mountain atmosphere and views are interrupted 
patches banks cloud, 

very thin population shepherds lives this region high grasslands, 
occupying little isolated black houses beside the corrals where the sheep are 
gathered night. some the valleys cluster huts may seen just 
below the altitude which trees will grow, usually about 12,000 feet. 
large hacienda Acopalca runs sheep, and another Runatullo keeps cattle. 
Comas and Punco are villages with slender resources. Huancayo however 
substantial market town with groves gum-trees and fields fodder and 
barley all round it. Potatoes are the principal crop the eastern valleys but 
they can only planted below the altitude which frost reaches normal 
wet season, between September and April; this 13,000 feet most 
sheltered valleys with northerly aspect. 


Tambo del Sol Huachén 


The purpose the 1945 expedition was visit much the eastern part 
the Andes possible with the available resources. The narrow-gauge 
railway from Tambo del Sol provided second easy line follow, 
and when this area had been examined, few days were spent connecting 
the map made 1939 which ended near Junin. Since this survey was made, 
detailed map the environs Huachén drawn for mining company has 
been 1947, having the use car, mapped the small area 
about miles east Carhuamayo. 

The great plain north-north-west Junin flooded part, and this lake, 
Lago Junin, overflows north-westwards into the Mantaro river. 
gentle slope rises the watershed south Junin but the plain bounded 
steep walls the east and west sides. After rise nearly 2000 feet 
plateau reached which mounts gently the foot the snow peaks the 
Western Cordillera the west the Junin plain; the east, where the map 
was made, maintains height for many miles but broken the erosion 
many rivers. There snowy ridge here, the Satipo region, assert 


Geogr. (1940) facing 328. 
Bol. Geol. Inst. del Peru, no. Lima 1946. 
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itself the backbone the Eastern Cordillera, but group fine snow 
peaks called Huagoruncho lies the extreme north the map. the rest 
the area only isolated rock fangs project sporadically from the plateau surface, 
and these, although arresting design, are great stature. Only the 
peaks Huagoruncho and limestone dip-slope near Horno Machay are 
permanently snow-clad. 

The local watershed about miles east the Junin plain. scarred 
many corries, and nine valley glaciers once made their way from the west, 
leaving U-shaped valleys dotted with rock basins, some still filled with water 
and some dried up. Moraines have formed trails mounds the fringe 
the plateau near Junin, and terminal moraines have blocked valleys Lula- 
cocha and Carhuacayan dam the drainage and form lakes. The latter 
choice example; semi-circular piles debris are spread across the valley, and 
although now breached stream, series terraces the east record stages 
the evolution the lake before shrank its present state. 

The streams flowing east occupy ice-moulded valleys about 13,000 feet, 
below which level they have cut narrow gorges. Quiparacra the dissection 
reaches 5000 feet. Near the watershed the topography directly influenced 
the structure. North Huayhuay the rocks stand end and produce hills 
like rounded humps, but southwards, where the beds are tilted west-south- 
west moderate angle, they give rise range that runs 
with fine crags overlooking the east and series slabs sloping down the 
west. The rocks provide colour changes also, for the limestones lend greys, 
and the formation below them reds, the landscape. Granite abundant 
near Rumichaca, where pinkish and grey crags are chiselled out the ruined 
plateau and the ridges are cut into pinnacles arrayed like giant comb. The 
general level topped the Huagoruncho group the north, whose fine 
peaks are also made granite. 

Forest begins thrive towards the railhead the east, but most the 
country grassland with fair population sheep the western hills, 
but not the east where the dissection too severe. One isolated tree 
over 14,000 feet survives beside spring few miles north-east Junin. 
relic woods which once covered the mountains this height until 
destroyed man and his flocks? 

number villages line the edge the plain from Junin Tambo del 
Sol. These are well known. the line, Rumichaca and Chipa are 
hamlets, whilst itself well-built village which flourished long 
the mine nearby provided wealth, but since this was worked out the village has 
become decrepit. Farther east the small village Quiparacra situated the 
junction two rivers, and below few huts stand near the line far the 
railhead. occasional house has been built near the head some the 
valleys crossing the western part the plateau, and there one substantial 
hacienda Huanca. Near the straggling village Horno Machay few houses 
and scattered huts are seen where the wide glacial valleys converge 
the gorge leading down the Perene river the east. 


_§ 


ADVICE SAILORS 


make failing from the Meridian the Lizard, 

according daily Account Ships way. not make any 
Account plain Sailing fit for Seamen obferve; but the beft Naviga- 
tion Mercator, failing according the Circle the Globe, which ever 
fail’d by, and keep Account Eafting and Wefting Longitude, which 
the beft and moft certain Sailing, give the true defcription the Globe. 
have noted down the Meridian diftance made daily, whereby fuch Navi- 
gators and Seamen know better, may have that give them the knowledge 
the diftances Places, according their Underftanding. Moft our 
Navigators this Age fail the Plain Chart, and keep their Accounts the 
Ships way accordingly, although they fail near the Poles; which the greateft 
Errour that can committed; for they cannot tell how find the way home 
again, reafon their miftake; have fome the Ship with now 
that are the fame Errour, for want Underftanding the true difference 
the Meridian, according their Miles Longitude, the feveral Latitudes. 
could wifh all Seamen would give over failing the falfe plain Chart, and 
fail Mercator’s Chart, which according the truth Navigation; But 
hard matter convince any the old Navigators, from their Method 
failing the Plain Chart; most them the Globe, yet they will talk 
their wonted Road. 


From journal kept Captain Narbrough,’ ‘An account 
late voyages and difcoveries,’ London, 1711, first published 1694 
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SCOTLAND BEFORE THE SCOTS, being the Rhind Lectures for 1944. 
Gorpon London: Methuen, 1946. inches; vii+144 
pages; maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 12s 

Professor Childe one our most eminent archaeologists and, having been 
Abercromby Professor Edinburgh, not little his work has been done 
Scotland. This book embodies the Rhind Lectures for 1944. Professor Childe 
has also long held strongly left wing political views, and since recent visit 
Russia has apparently been much impressed with the methods his Soviet 
fessedly following this book. One may permitted wonder whether good 
service truly being done the study archaeology when these two interests 
are intimately mingled the same work. And one can question too whether 
author justified interpreting prehistoric societies the past the light 
his own particular outlook the present. None the less there is—inevitably 
from such authority—an immense amount interesting material short 
work some 144 pages with half-tone plates and numerous maps and illustra- 
tions the text. archaeologist interested the British Isles can afford 
neglect book full factual information. 

After chapter the classification data Professor Childe proceeds dis- 
cuss the Stone Age societies. the suggested late Palaeolithic cave-finds 
Sutherland are not mentioned, would seem that the author (probably quite 
rightly) rejects the possibility such early date for these objects. starts 
with the Mesolithic folk—who, incidentally, continued late date many 
parts Scotland—and continues with the cultures Skara Brae where did 
much valuable excavation himself. There follows account the first arrival 
the Beaker folk and the Scottish Bronze Age, and the main text concludes with 
chapter the Celtic Iron Age. Considerable attention paid the postu- 
lated economic organization these various prehistoric societies. 

The remaining forty-odd pages the work contain the very important 
appendices. The first deals with the typology the chambered cairns and their 
contents, another with the typology beakers, and third gives lists sites 
whence food vessels have been collected. There are others giving sites ex- 
tended burials and dagger graves, well dealing with the typology the 
bronzes and the locations cinerary urns and their contents. There short 
discussion problems absolute chronology and location list Gallic and 
vitrified forts. small book but one which contains amount valuable 
information. 


THE SCOTTISH RAILWAY NETWORK. Birmingham: 
Cotterell and Co., 1946. inches; pages; maps and diagrams. 
THE FORDELL RAILWAY. and Perth: Munro 
Press, 1947. inches; pages; map and illustrations. 
Mr. Pownall, protagonist new concept railway operation, has ably 
set forth his views this volume which applies the principles enunciates 
Scotland. The basic principle that express trains should depart each direc- 
tion every hour along “hour sections” and perform the journey minutes; 
stopping trains would follow the expresses and take nearly two hours for the 
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same journey. Passengers would travel along the “hour sections” express 
trains far possible and reach their local stations, they were not “hour 
section” stations, stopping trains for the first ahd last portions only the 
journey. intended that through trains, such should 
still continue. Freight traffic would adopt the same timing principles and thereby 
more speedy and efficient transport goods would ensue. Unfortunately Mr. 
Pownall unable arrange what regards adequate service network over 
Scotland without the provision new lines, and the works for these are consider- 
able for they include tunnel new route from Glasgow Glen- 
eagles, new direct lines from Larbert Dundee and from near Huntly 
Brechin via Alford, and Clyde tunnel from Greenock Dumbarton. One feels 
that much new schemes are the air these days impossible for the limited 
wealth the nation face such improvements. Although not part the 
essential argument, the reviewer differs from statement the preface the 
effect that there had not been compulsory amalgamation the companies 
1921 the Scottish companies would have carried out widespread electrification 
and other works; his opinion the companies would have been serious 
financial difficulties with the rise road transport and position sink 
fresh capital when revenue was declining. 

and Inglis have produced record the Fordell line which must 
placed among the finest its type. The history the colliery lines Scotland 
has yet adequately written; this booklet which gives survey the con- 
struction, operation, and traffic one line will serve model for later workers. 
The reviewer understands that Dr. Inglis continuing his researches into other 
colliery lines Scotland and hoped that there will produced 
similar records these early lines that the part Scotland played the 
development the railway can correctly assessed. 


CATALOGUE MAPS THE ESSEX RECORD OFFICE, 
Edited Chelmsford: Essex County Council, 1947. 
inches; pages; maps and illustrations. 21s 

For too long old estate maps have been nobody’s business. The regional geo- 

grapher has not been interested, since they represent only small and discon- 

tinuous areas, while they were rather too late date attract the student the 
manor, who any case was concerned rather with legal system than with the 
spread the actual fields. the historical geographer and the economic 
historian they held more promise, but where were they found? The 
ordinary librarian naturally considered books his province, not maps, and 
had wish give them home. Hence they have lain neglected muniment 
rooms and estate offices, tossed away into solicitors’ cupboards, except where 
they occasionally became the prize some antiquary. Yet they are rich 
interest for more than the local historian, and now that the efforts the Rolls 

Society, fostered the Master the Rolls, are taking effect, many them will 

escape destruction common with other priceless records the past. County 

Record Offices and County Archivists are now being, foremost among them 

the Essex Record Office whose Archivist, Mr. Emmison, has put every 

map-lover his debt. Not only has collected more than thousand local 
maps the County Hall Chelmsford, some donated, others placed per- 
manent loan, but has made them available for inspection and study. This 
has accomplished not only providing students’ room and training helpful 

staff, but (even more important) preparing with his colleagues’ assistance 

fully descriptive and well-indexed catalogue the maps which tells the student 

precisely what can expect find the collection. scholarly introduction 
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the Catalogue (the book under review) deals with the provenance the maps, 
which date from 1566 1860, and gives notes the careers, methods, and 
styles the more noted surveyors and cartographers who worked Essex. 
Some these, like Ralph Agas, maker well-known Elizabethan maps 
London and Oxford, and John Kersey the algebraist, are old friends, others like 
the Walkers, father and son, whose work covers the period 1586 1618 are 
new discovery. 

Thirty illustrations, some full colour, others half-tone, make this cata- 
logue beautiful book with far wider appeal than the geographer and the 
economic historian, for many the maps are works art, delicately drawn, 
coloured, and ornamented. For such readers the illustrations and introductory 
letterpress have been published separately five shillings, under the title 
art the map-maker Essex.’ accuracy even the earliest maps, for 
example those Agas and Walker, when tested against the modern ordnance 
survey maps quite remarkable, although course the purpose for which they 
were made, often for the transfer property, called for the highest skill which 
the age could command. Particularly worthy attention the elder Walker’s 
map Chelmsford 1591, and one could wish see incorporated every 
Town Planner’s manual example how lovely and satisfying purely 
functional layout streets and houses can be. Rather earlier than Walker 
Israel Amys (or Ames) gent., whose Survey the Manor Belchamp St. Paul 
was made 1576, that say, not more than ten fifteen years after the 
introduction the plane-table, and barely five from the date when Thomas 
Digges publicized his father’s theodolite. Amys inserted the maps the 
ordinary written manorial survey with which historians are familiar, and the 
identity the script this and other cases where the cartographic and written 
parts the survey have both been preserved disposes Dr. Lynam’s suggestion 
his foreword that the early surveyors studied and copied the lettering 
copper-plate maps. 

must not supposed that the collection limited manorial and estate 
surveys. Enclosure and tithe awards form two very important sections, 
marshland maps drawn for the Courts Sewers, and plans associated with 
schemes for public works—canals, railways, water-works, and the like. 
pleasant able record that number research students have already 
found their way Chelmsford, and much hoped that other counties 
will make haste follow the example Essex before their old maps are irre- 
trievably lost. 


HIGH HEAVEN. London: Paul Elek, 1947. 
inches; 128 pages; sketch-maps and illustrations. 12s 

The Dauphiné was the last the great regions the Alps thoroughly 

explored the mountaineer. The Meije was not climbed until 1877; 1942 

Boell could still find virgin peak climb; and the moment when this 

review being written the day’s announces the first ascent 

the north face the Grand Pic Meije. 

Boell concerned mainly with climbs the Western Dauphiné—the 
north face Les Arias (1937); the Pointe Swan (1938); Pointe 3220, wrongly 
called the Pointe des Liches the Major the north ridge 
the Pointe d’Amont and boyish escapade the Moucherotte (1932). 
Most the routes described were new, and Boell once modest and lucid 
describing the pieasures exploration within few miles one’s home. 
The book was written between 1940 and 1944: the author (thanks ski-ing 
accident reconnaissance early 1940) escaped internment prisoner 
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war; and found mountaineering and the writing this book means 
keeping his spirits until the moment came 1944 when could resume the 
uniform officer the Chasseurs Alpins and put his mountaineering and 
geographical knowledge use the final phases the war against the Germans. 

‘Climbs the Dauphiné’ would have been more illuminating title for this 
translation Boell’s and little more care the reproduction 
the photographs together with little less flamboyancy the part the 
typographer would have given the book the dignity deserves. The translation 
competent, especially the difficult passages dealing with Frenchman’s 
feelings about his country the years suffering, the married climber’s 
qualms about the anxiety imposes his family but, like tired mountaineer, 
the translator sometimes stumbles over casual boulder the beaten track: 
bags” (p. 109) not good substitute for and the 
associations are not the same those the alpine chough 
chouca. the same translator gives rendering Boell’s excellent 
which describes the fighting the Alps 1940 and 1944-45, 
hoped that she will not translate she does 53. 
all, slightly foreign flavour added when one puts policeman’s helmet 
Alpin. M.R. 


THE COUNTY BOROUGH MIDDLESBROUGH SURVEY AND 
plan. Max Middlesbrough: Borough Corporation, 1947. X12 
484 pages; maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 25s 

This important (and massive) publication and the several claims made 

its authors deserve close examination. Middlesbrough, now Development 

Area, may well proud its initiative arranging that diagnosis the life 

the town made essential preliminary the production 

master-plan.” result the work Mr. Max Lock’s team the County 

Borough has much material its disposal. The general reader will particularly 

welcome Mrs. Glass’ neat and effective Middlesbrough.” 
These surveys are still evolution and right describe this publication 

representing towards the establishment sound and scientific 
technique this newest yet oldest art town planning.” Logically, the 
procedure should the production the regional plan for the North East, then 
that for Teesside, and third the detailed analysis and plan for urban localities 
such Middlesbrough. Circumstances and policies not always permit such 
procedure and numerous town studies (showing considerable variation 
objective, approach, and scope) continue appear without there being the 
related regional material. The Region which Middlesbrough 
lies has been fairly closely examined and, from the vital angles employment and 
industry, the claims and needs Teesside have been determined relation 
the other components. strange find reference the monograph 

“The Northern Region’ published the North East Association: 

but only very limited extent Middlesbrough considered against the cir- 

cumstances the Region which lies and will interest relate the 
proposals the Middlesbrough Plan the the North East 

Development Area now Incidentally, there some casualness 

the Survey the use the word Generally appears apply 

not very clearly defined Teesside which but one the units the whole 

Region. regretted that the proposal make the Survey and Plan 

applicable Teesside whole failed secure approval. 

essential any survey for planning full examination the population 
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the town planned. this Survey there reference the well-known 
rapid growth Middlesbrough’s population and its continued growth 
slower rate over recent years; and analysis has been made movement 
people within the Borough. not easy discover attempt has been made 
obtain all possible facts about the structure the population and assess 
what that structure may imply over future years. Although expansion seems 
probable the Teesside area following the large-scale plans (the efforts 
the Board Trade introduce “diversifying industries” create less opti- 
mism) some significance estimate provisionally whether this will 
intensify the movement population the district. The facts occupational 
structure are also rather limited—a diagram based the 1931 
census—while the analysis recent insured- population figures definitely 
restricted. The assessments future employment needs are not convincing 
and conclusions drawn from such limited examinations the working popula- 
tion must treated cautiously. 

general, this contribution the art town planning does represent 
definite step onwards; has much valuable material it, sheds light 
Middlesbrough’s character and problems, and should lead sounder use 
land than the past. The contribution geographers definite and essential 
feature, but generally lack balance persists though far less marked than 
most earlier published surveys and town plans. 

Many will regard Part General Report—as the most essential part and 
will use the succeeding 416 pages and the 300 and more maps, diagrams, sketches, 
plates, and tables reference material occasion demands. Formidable the 
amount material appears be; essential that should available; 
examination alone can reveal the wisdom planning proposals. This 
Survey demonstrates, despite its weaknesses, what required the planning 
authority the next few years. Incidentally, some interest know 
whether the Ministry Town and Country Planning intends supply the 
planning authorities with material its research staff has compiled whether 
the work done independently—and high cost—by the authorities 
themselves. the latter, then there every reason for geographers secure 
place the teams and make positive contribution the solution local 
THE GEOLOGY OXFORD. Oxford: Clarendon Press 

(Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press), 1947. inches; viii+ 

267 pages; maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 20s 
For some years there has been real need for authoritative account the 
geology the region within easy access from Oxford centre. treatment 
intermediate between John Phillips’ wide-ranging classic “The geology 
Oxford and the Thames valley’ (1871) and the strictly circumscribed official 
‘Geological Survey memoir’ (1926) was clearly indicated. Dr. Arkell has 
this medium-sized book taken, field experience has suggested, 30-mile 
radius his general guide. Since the publication the 1926 ‘Memoir’ great 
deal important research has been accomplished. Notable advances have been 
made the detailed stratigraphy the Jurassic rocks and the Pleistocene 
history—and the geomorphological evolution the region. both 
these aspects the geology the author’s own published contributions have been 
outstanding. Moreover here are also included results much the author’s 
hitherto unpublished work. 

illuminating and all too brief introductory chapter brings out the signi- 
ficant position Oxford—just within the southern boundary Palaeo-Europe. 
the north that line the compacted, rigid mass the floor 
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found comparatively shallow depth beneath little disturbed Mesozoic beds; 
while the south, forming part Meso-Europe, these younger sediments are 
much thicker and have been folded and compressed Tertiary times. 

the account the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks clearly demonstrated 

that the fundamental contrast between these two regions largely determined the 
many interesting features the local Mesozoic times. 
the end the section the Wealden the earth movements affecting these and 
the Jurassic rocks are described according their age Lower Cretaceous, 
Undated, and Superficial movements. While perhaps matter con- 
venience dispose the undated tectonic structures affecting Jurassic strata 
this point, the inclusion the superficial movements here is, indicated 
below, less happy choice. 

Geographers will welcome the fact that one-quarter the book devoted 
the Pleistocene history the area, for the region one special interest the 
geomorphologist. Here the Thames drainage forming part the more less 
hypothetical, south-easterly draining, consequent river system has suffered ex- 
tensive piracy from the younger Severn drainage, and here too the obscurities due 
ice invasion are small. The alternation. thick clay belts with permeable 
sandy and calcarious rocks has not only resulted classic scarp-land topo- 
graphy with evolved river system, but has also provided conditions highly 
favourable the development superficial structures. the latter field the 
author has been quick study the application recent developments this 
region. His detailed study the origin the remarkable Wytham 
Hills and the valley bulges the Evenlode valley are notable con- 
tributions our knowledge this type movement. 

worth recalling that cambered sheets rock have places had much 
subsequent dissection and the apparently anomalous slope the original cam- 
bers may give valuable clues old valley trends and rivers that have since been 
much modified. therefore highly desirable that such movements should 
discussed and fitted into the river evolution and the geomorphological history 
whole. Much more evidence remains gathered this sphere. For 
example, the upland region the Jurassic terrain one, pausing the 
roadside quarry above Broadway and glancing across the wide area bared 
limestone, can fail impressed the effects superficial disturbance. The 
tilted strips limestone separated numerous small parallel dislocations recall 
heaving sea with lines breakers moving towards the nearby scarp edge. 
the plains too, brick-pits near Bletchley, folding longitudinal the valley 
revealed hard bands the Oxford clay. The folds with amplitudes 
feet display the pronounced asymmetry, with steeper limbs toward the centre 
line the valley, that characteristic valleyward clay flowage associated with 
cambering. 

Since the work Sandford, the Upper Thames has provided one our best 
known Pleistocene terrace successions. The author has contributed good deal 
the excellent synthesis that gives the Pleistocene history from the period 
the early Northern Drift through the present day. particular value his 
discussion the peri-glacial deposits and erosion effects which the earlier 
work Osborne White, Dr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Dines collated. 

The book should appeal wide public. The author merits the thanks 
geologists and geographers for ably planned, scholarly, and very readable 
book, worthy take its place with Topley’s ‘Weald,’ Marr’s ‘Lake District,’ and 
Kendall’s among the more notable regional studies. The illustra- 
tions, many them based the author’s field maps, are clear and well designed, 
and the price reasonable one present standards. 
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ASIA 


Pilot Press, 1947. inches; pages. 
This book consists well selected English vocabulary words useful 
travellers, with crudely phonetic transcriptions the corresponding Asiatic 
words columns the right. The fourteen languages are Arabic (Eastern and 
Western), Bengali, Burmese, Chinese (Mandarin and Cantonese), Hindustani, 
Japanese, Malay, Persian, Russian, Siamese, Tamil, and The tran- 
scriptions are the R.G.S. alphabet, except for the use the digraph ey. 
The languages are arranged groups four, the vocabularies for each group 
being followed the barest grammatical notes and additional vocabularies 
special each language the group. There are also glossary Anglo- 
Asiatic words and table Oriental alphabets poorly printed and not likely 
much help the kind people who will use the book. 

The distinction here clearly drawn between Eastern and Western Arabic 
welcome. The presentation Turkish conventional alphabet however will 
prove inconvenient those who take the next step only find that many 
Turkish words are spelt quite different way modern dictionaries. Nor 
the renderings the other languages necessarily correspond the results 


established systems transliteration. The printing for (p. 
error. M.A. 


CEYLON AND THE HOLLANDERS, 1658-1796. 3rd 
edition. Colombo: Colombo Apothecaries’ Co., 1947. inches; xviii+ 
122 pages 

The value Dr. Pieris’s many contributions the history his homeland 

well known all students the subject, and their appreciation the merits 

this particular monograph shown the fact that has now reached third 
edition. deals with the century and half Dutch ascendancy, from their 
conquest the coastal districts the middle the seventeenth century their 
expulsion from the island the British the close the eighteenth. The 
survey wide one, including not only political events but also economic and 
social developments. Throughout the period the Dutch did their best main- 
tain the peace keeping good terms with the King Kandy, who controlled 
the interior the island; the same time they vigilantly prevented other 

European powers from obtaining footing the country. Their energies were 

chiefly devoted exploiting the commercial possibilities this fertile territory. 

The profits obtained from the trade cinnamon, areca nuts, coffee (the cultiva- 

tion which was introduced 1720), pepper, and other products were very 

great and the loss the island was great blow the Dutch East India Company. 
The monograph (which bears price) apparently intended mainly for 
circulation Ceylon itself; and this accounts not only for the profusion 


Sinhalese terms, not all which are included the glossary, but also for the 


AFRICA 


(African Handbooks, 7.) University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press), 1947. inches; pages. 

Limited fewer than pages—apart from lengthy appendices—and without 

either map geographical description, this little book has very restricted 
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appeal. marks the centenary Liberian independence—if the precarious 
political career some 12,000 Americo-Liberians, tiny minority the total 
population, may described. Mr. Buell’s essay effect record 
American strategic and economic interests and especially the Firestone Plan- 
tations Company which has the status monopoly. The Company the only 
instance economic progress Liberia since 1926, though its operations have 
been modest than those which were originally planned. Instead leasing 
1,000,000 acres, the Company has taken only 200,000 acres which 80,000 
are under rubber cultivation. Instead the expected reserve 350,000 trained 
native workers, the Firestone Plantations employ only 30,000 and the output 
rubber 1945 was tons, meagre contribution the 200,000 tons which 
had been planned for that year. The author seriously doubts the legality the 
virtual protectorate over Liberia which the American President exerts, pro- 
poses much-needed rehabilitation plan for the Republic, though this would 


necessarily involve far-reaching and long-continued intervention the U.S.A. 
Liberian affairs. 


THE REMARKABLE EXPEDITION: the story Stanley’s rescue Emin 
Pasha from Equatorial Africa. London: William 
Heinemann, 1947. inches; pages; endpaper maps. 15s 

Sixty years ago Emin Pasha was headline news Europe. Britain par- 

ticularly, popular emotion; aroused the death Gordon Khartoum 

1885, had been revived realization that somewhere beyond the flood 

Mahdiism the last Gordon’s lieutenants—a German and man 

maintained oasis civilization. Emin must and who better fitted 

for this dangerous task than the never unsuccessful explorer, Stanley? Emin’s 
employers, the Egyptian Government, could not, and the British Government 
would not, act. thus fell private enterprise organize relief expedition— 
and project which was born altruism was moulded other considerations. 

Despite Stanley’s special pleading, difficult believe that single-minded 

determination succour Emin would have led the decision approach the 

Upper Nile way the Congo. 

The inherent drama the undertaking was the upshot intensified the 
clash two incompatible temperaments. Emin was the kindly humanist; en- 
tirely devoted the natural sciences, generous all things, craven—alone 
had faced Mutesa Buganda 1877, and other European ever got 
terms with Kabarega Bunyoro—yet man peace; but his innate lack 
forcefulness, coupled with years isolation and frustration, had bred him 
psychosis reticence, procrastination, and irresolution. Stanley the ruthless, 
competent, Bible-quoting publicist was the contrary the embodiment the 
success complex. How the supersensitive Emin must have shrunk within him- 
self before such personality 

The present volume connected account the relief expedition woven 
from the considerable and sometimes recriminatory literature which provoked. 
Such episode clearly invites treatment the pictorial manner, and the result- 
ing bright narrative demonstrates both the merits and the shortcomings the 
dramatic-ironical presentation history. For the general reader there un- 
folded thrilling and impressionistic story which the two protagonists are 
fairly judged but not always trustworthy guide detail and the sequence 
events times blurred confused. There are some omissions from the 
those actually contact with the expedition, Barttelot, Rose 
Troup, Werner, Vita Hassan, Father Schynze, Vizetelly, and Stevens also con- 
tributed the controversy which followed Stanley’s return England—without 
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Emin his train. The file Tippoo Tib” has recently been found 
the archives the Consular Court Zanzibar, and the case penetratingly 
reviewed Sir Gray Tanganyika Notes and Records, No. 18, December 
1944. The suit was withdrawn the instance the plaintiff 1891. 

But Emin has secure and honourable place the roll nineteenth-century 
pioneers Africa his own unchallengeable right. His contribution 
accurate knowledge the region the Upper natural history, anthro- 
pology, languages, geography, and meteorology—is immense. The selection 
from his letters and journals, published England 1888 ‘Emin Pasha 
Central Africa,’ described Sir Harry Johnston one the few really great 
books ever written about tropical Africa. His recovered drama- 
tic circumstances from captured Arab stronghold the Belgian Congo, have 
for the most part been published Germany but have not yet been appraised 
English scholars. loved Africa and knowledge for its own sake and the 
moment his lonely death was impelled inner force seek what was 
the far side the next hill, meticulously yet urbanely recording the nature and 
incidents the way. Typical the very last entry his diary, made perhaps 
few moments before was murdered, glass rising 


NORTH AMERICA 


INDIANS BEFORE COLUMBUS: twenty-thousand years North American 
Chicago: University Chicago Press (London: Cambridge 
University Press), 1947. inches; pages; endpaper maps, dia- 
grams and illustrations. 

American archaeology has few votaries this country, and even they have 
naturally paid more attention the civilizations Peru and Middle America 
than the less spectacular cultures the United States and Canada. This book 
will provide them with the material necessary redress the balance. The 
authors state their preface that designed for interested laymen and ele- 
mentary such readers anywhere will want know more about the past 
their own country than will similar readers abroad, and outside North America 
the bulk the book will appeal rather the specialist. 

divided into eight parts, which the first two are introductory and well 
suited the general reader. Part entitled deals with such 
questions what archaeology and whence the American Indian came, ending 
with salutary demolition sundry fallacies; and Part and in- 
dustries,” contains informative accounts how objects various materials— 
stone, copper, pottery, etc.—were made, with most useful summary what 
known about early trade and commerce. Part account the antiquity 
man America and description the Folsom and another 
culture, the Cochise, which shown lead very slow process develop- 
ment stage immediately preceding the introduction agriculture and 
pottery. 

The next four parts contain descriptions the most important later cultures 
arranged under the headings four great natural regions, the South-west, 
Eastern North America, the Pacific Slope, and the Far North. Where, will 
asked, the greater part Canada? The answer that is, far, practically 
blank the archaeological map and that anything which ultimately dis- 
covered there not expected very distinctive. These four parts make 
the bulk the book, and they will most useful this 
country who have been unable follow the multitude scattered papers whence 
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the information gathered. The descriptions the cultures are very closely 
condensed, but the excellent select bibliography will give this class reader the 
material needs supplement them. From the point view the amateur 
and the elementary student, any rate outside North America, these chapters 
require far more illustrations. Some cultures, for instance the Anasazi the 
South-west, are quite well illustrated but many have illustrations all. The 
final part consists chronology and correlation culture sequences, useful 
setting out the present state our knowledge, though the dates given, except for 
the South-west, are subject adjustment. 

The book well produced and the illustrations, line and half-tone, are 
clear. The main culture areas are indicated map the endpapers but the 
reader will, naturally, need also larger-scale map North America 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


HERE THE WEATHER FORECAST. (Binnacle Books 
Series.) London: Golden Galley Press, 1947. 220 diagrams 
and illustrations. 10s 

this attractive little book the superintendent the Air Ministry’s weather 
forecasting headquarters, established Dunstable since the early days the 
recent war, tells with admirable clarity the tale the craft practised the 
department under his control. describes detail the whole vast organization 
the service—how the basic observational material collected land, sea, 
and great heights the free air; how means the teleprinter 
communicated within minutes the central station and thence distributed 
network branch offices and airfields how the information mapped, analysed, 
and used estimate coming atmospheric changes all kinds, both the earth’s 
surface and aloft; and how the derived forecasts are made available with mini- 
mum delay all who need them, including the general public through the 
mediums the B.B.C. and the press. special interest are the clear accounts 
the parts played radio and radar devices ascertaining the winds, tempera- 
ture, and humidity the upper air and locating distant thunderstorms. There 
not page the book baffle non-specialist reader possessing average 
intelligence. Among the many illustrations are synoptic weather charts repro- 
duced miniature, pictures modern meteorological apparatus, observers, 
chart-plotters, and forecasters engaged their respective duties, and splendid 
clever drawings Mr. Sibley. Technical terms, some them very 
recent coinage and obscure parentage, are concisely defined glossary the 
end the book. 

chiefly with weather forecasts covering periods twelve hours ahead 
that modern scientific developments have led real advance accuracy. The 
author confesses that one every ten the 24-hour predictions must still 
classed failures and admits that such proportion error too great 
regarded with complacency. However, holds out hope further improve- 
ment result intensive research the future. few pages are devoted 
outlining several techniques use for the long-term forecasting weather 
trends. Mr. Bilham appears consider them all doubtful value. The fact 
remains that measure success being achieved these lines through the 
method analogues unofficial meteorologists working Britain and else- 
where. 

The Meteorological Office, seems, does not contemplate issuing medium- 
range long-range forecasts until their reliability becomes very high. There 
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certainly much said for this cautious attitude, but the question arises 
whether the general public (which pays for the service), accustomed 
accepting the dubious counsel newspaper racing tipsters, would not welcome 
regular pronouncements about the weather coming months seasons our 
forefathers welcomed the first tentative day-to-day predictions published 
Admiral FitzRoy eighty-seven years ago, even though the proportion suc- 
cesses failures higher than seven five. 

Slips the book are few and mostly unimportant. stated that 
the 1830’s the famous astronomer Sir William Herschel proposed the con- 
struction synchronous weather charts for the study atmospheric behaviour. 
Actually, the credit belongs his less famous son Sir John Herschel; Sir 
William died 1822. 

pp. 164-5 Mr. Bilham tabulates the strange scheme latterly adopted 
the Meteorological Office for defining the terms “mild,” 
and on, used the several seasons the year the B.B.C. and press fore- 
casts. This attempt assess the probable effect human sensation 
various departures temperature above and below normal combination with 
different ranges wind speed. Thus, early autumn day which expected 
the predicted air movement does not exceed miles hour; when 13-24 
miles-an-hour breeze prospect the phrase used “‘rather and 
wind blowing miles hour more envisaged the day must 
The important element humidity the meteorological- 
physiological sensation complex ignored—let alone the fact that some 
perspire more and wear thinner clothing than others, with the result that are 
not all cooled the same extent winds given strength. take 
example the suppositional autumn day just instanced, with temperature 
above the average for the season (giving London maximum about 73° 
late September), how many citizens would regard the weather 
cold,” however strong the wind, the relative humidity the afternoon was 
the order 85-90 per possible value? Probably not one 
thousand. would better perhaps announce the actual maximum tem- 
peratures expected, now done every morning the special reports 
sent out long-wave radio from Borough Hill. 

Why publishers not make rule consulting authors before printing 
“blurbs” for their works? the dust-jacket the book under review 
wrongly claimed for Mr. Bilham that was appointed Director the Meteoro- 
logical Office 1942. This post has been held Sir Nelson Johnson since 1938. 


ECONOMIC AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


BOOK VOYAGES. Edited O’Brian. London: Home and Van 
Thal, 1947. inches; 274 pages; sketches. 
would not assume the liberty prescribing the publick how much 
author they should read,” wrote the publishers Churchill’s ‘Collection 
voyages and travels’ 1704. For the less curious modern reader who willing 
allow editor this liberty, Mr. O’Brian provides agreeably printed 
volume extracts from Churchill and other eighteenth century printed sources. 
would doubt ungracious criticize the arbitrary, rather whimsical, 
selection and arrangement the texts. The anthology the succession 
the travellers” the later eighteenth century, although follows 
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modern taste its emphasis the discomforts and dangers travel. book 
for the study, may recommended comfortable work for reading bed. 
The editor reprints substantial passages from the travels Lady Craven (1786) 
and Gemelli Careri, Pelham’s power and providence’ (1631) and Colonel 
Norwood’s ‘Voyage Virginia’ (1649-50), both full, and many shorter 
excerpts. The bibliographical notes, though pleasantly personal flavour, 
are serviceable short glossary sea terms there are 
maps. 


CITY, REGION AND REGIONALISM: geographical contribution 
human ecology. (International Library Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1947. 

The study regions the main task the geographer but the difficulty 

defining regions not always fully appreciated. Dr. Dickinson sets out explain 

geographical regions social units. theme the says, “‘is the 
concept the nucleated settlement, whether village, town city city sub- 
centre, focus human activity and organization the service surround- 
ing tributary area. Such area through the welding force its centre, acquires 
degree homogeneity which permits its being regarded natural social unit 
community The book divided into four parts, the first 
which deals with urban settlements regional centres. The next part deals with 
the city itself and explains its structure and division into distinct regions. The 
third part treats the city region and discusses the limits its area; special 
attention given the city-regions the United States and England and 

Wales. The author uses the term “urban define the continuous urban 

built-up area instead the term “‘conurbation.” the last part, Regionalism, 

the use the region intermediate area local government discussed. 

Regions this sense England are larger than counties and are intermediate 

between counties and the state whole. Dr. Dickinson pays special attention 

regions and regionalism France, England and Wales, and the United States. 

Dr. Dickinson has written valuable pioneer work. While many articles 
have appeared these subjects periodicals, there was previously single 
volume, largely geographical flavour, which was possible recommend 
comprehensive survey regions and regionalism. Perhaps the author has tried 
too much one volume and would have been better advised give one 
book urban regions and another regionalism. has absorbed mass 
literature his subject and especially useful have his summary 
German material, which too little known geographers this country. The 
carefully compiled references which can found each chapter will boon 
the student. Dr. Dickinson writes with great learning but does not bear 
his learning lightly. His book needs very careful reading and his involved style 
writing may lead some readers lay down the book before they have finished. 
They should persuaded complete their reading and their perseverance will 
rewarded. 

Dr. Dickinson well known for his previous papers the subjects discussed 
his book, and useful have number these papers reprinted and 
collected together one place. should noticed that, while general principles 
are the main theme the work, the author also illustrates his argument 
number very detailed studies, such his own work Leeds and Bradford, 
Professor Chauncy Harris’s account Salt Lake City, and the work various 
German writers Frankfurt-am-Main. These detailed urban studies show 
what can accomplished field that almost untilled Britain. The 
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author’s plea for more systematic surveys British cities and for the 
completion the National Atlas 292-3) will receive the support all 
British geographers. 

his final part, regionalism, Dr. Dickinson does not include Germany 
because has discussed the regions Germany his previous volume this 
series. seems pity that summary chapter Germany not included for 
the sake completeness. 

This book illustrated nearly eighty maps and many these are directly 
reproduced from other printed sources. unfortunate that all the maps were 
not re-drawn specially for the volume. This may small point, but the 
diverse styles cartography and the different types lettering used offend the 
artistic eye and spoil the volume piece book production. 

Dr. Dickinson begins his book saying that not about planning, but 
does say that concerned “with the study scientific regionalism 
and its application current problems.” The book one which deserves the 
attention all planners, whether they are geographers not, and proves the 
valuable contribution which geography can make planning. 


GENERAL 


SEAFOOD SHIPS. Harpy. London: Crosby Lockwood, 1947. 

inches; 248 pages; diagrams and illustrations. 12s 
The title this book misleading. The photographs six different types 
modern fishing vessels the jacket also suggest that the subject matter con- 
fined particular class ship. Actually Commander Hardy has produced 
up-to-date and exhaustive piscatorial encyclopaedia. manages cover almost 
every aspect the fishing industry all parts the world and other living 
writer better qualified so. His knowledge sea fisheries, fishing vessels, 
and fishermen What makes this book unique that the author has 
obtained most his facts first-hand. 

Commander Hardy divides his book into three main sections dealing with the 
Catch, the Catchers, and the Fishing Nations and Communities. explains the 
various methods which fish are caught and how they are preserved pro- 
cessing, refrigeration, and canning. the detailed descriptions practically 
every class fish-catcher working the present time can study trawlers and 
draggers, drifters, line-fishers, seine-netters, tunny and tunny fishers, fish 
factories, whalers, and whale factory ships. Six chapters cover the fishing nations 
and communities Europe, Asia, Africa, North, Central and South America, and 
Australasia. There plans, diagrams, and illustrations showing 
the different methods fishing. The fishing types profile,” which 
takes fifteen pages, includes every important class vessel throughout the 
world. The volume ends with tree” European fishing craft, giving 
their principal dimensions and outstanding features. index adds the value 
the book for reference purposes. 


DUST UPON THE SEA. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton; 1947. inches; 216 pages; sketch-maps and illustrations. 15s 
This the personal narrative army officer seconded the Naval Special 
Service Flotilla the Aegean 1943-44. describes the fitting out and opera- 
tions number caiques the Levant Schooner These somewhat 
primitive craft were used land small army raiding forces enemy-controlled 
islands night and take them off again later. can imagined this was 
adventurous occupation with romantic setting, carried out for the most part 
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warm and clean surroundings. The gallant and enthusiastic young men who 
manned the caiques will envied many who had fight their war less 
comfortable conditions. 

The net camouflage used cover the schooners during daylight was remark- 
ably successful spite the clear atmosphere and bright sunlight, but the 
arrangements regarding food not seem have received the same forethought. 
Gin mentioned more frequently than vegetables fruit and unbalanced 
diet, often before, accounted for much sickness, thereby depriving this 
small force several useful members and reducing its efficiency. The author 
has wisely limited his story his personal experience and observation, and 
though written somewhat exaggerated modern style most readable 
book. Chapter particular delightful piece descriptive story-telling. 


The photographs are very good and the useful sketch-charts are extended 
binding. 


NELSON. Oman. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1947. 
pages; illustrations. 42s 

This book concerned with persons, not places; with history far more than 
geography, and with biography more than history. most active-service officers 
did—and do—Nelson travelled extensively his time: the North and the 
East lad, Central America young man, and later, more than once, 
North America and the West Indies (where found his not altogether congenial 
wife); also, hardly need reminding, all parts the Mediterranean, in- 
‘cluding Naples (where found someone who suited him, not his reputation, 
good deal better). But his interests all these places were never primarily 
geographical, even the widest sense, and Miss Oman cannot have been seri- 
ously tempted consider that they were, spend much space geographical 
matters. 

The forlorn little expedition Lake Nicaragua the nearest forming 
exception. represented all that was left much more grandiose scheme— 
nothing less than the cutting off Britain North from South America. 
failed, course, for several reasons now all too obvious—the isolated nature 
the attempt, the smallness the scale, and its promoters’ gross ignorance the 
most elementary facts climate and geography. The men were encamped upon 
swamp while awaiting the order proceed; the expedition started the end 
the dry season, which presented all sorts navigational problems, only 
meet with torrential rains and floods just when they were least welcome. The 
expedition failed, with appalling losses; but was climate and disease which 
defeated the heroic young officer, not the Spaniards. They might indeed have 
done worse: they might have killed him—and very nearly did—at the age 
nineteen. 

For the rest, the book beautifully got up, and furnishes remarkable narra- 
tive the Admiral’s life from cradle grave, based upon all known authorities, 
and new. One reviewer has called but would 
better metaphor, for remarkably rich source-book rather than definitive 
biography. This latter just fails owing certain lack proportion, 
inherent perhaps the method. never unfair: not too much 
stress laid Nelson’s foibles and pettinesses. But one feels that not enough 
corresponding stress laid upon his essential greatnesses. 
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EUROPE 


PAGEANT EUROPE: sources and selec- 
tions from the Renaissance the present 


New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947 

Compiled from original sources and 

from writings historians illustrate 

the evolution modern Europe 


THE URBAN MESH ENGLAND AND WALES 
Smailes. (Trans. Inst. British 
G., no. (1946) map) 


LEVEL 


161-6) 


short descriptive 
guide the city 

Illustrations. Hereford: Thurston, 
1947. 


THE GEOLOGY THE EVENLODE GORGE, 


HIRE 
Arkell. (Proc. Geol. Assocn. 
(1947) 87-114; map and diagrams) 


SCOTLAND: description Scotland and 
Scottish life 
pp. and maps. London: 
Nelson, 1947. 
well-illustrated series articles, 
opening with account the physical 
features and scenery Professor 
Ogilvie 
THE CASTLEBLAYNEY DISTRICT COUNTY 
MONAGHAN 
(1947) maps and illustrations) 


STRUCTURE PROBLEMES DES GRANDES 


382 pp. Paris: Presses Univ. France, 
1945 

This volume deals with the coal mining, 

metallurgical and machine industries, 

and the position France related 

developments the other industrial 

countries 


morphologische Stu- 
dien aus Deutschen Mittelgebirgen 
Arbeiten (1942): 114 pp.; maps) 
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AND MAP ROOM 


CONDITIONS POPULATION AND GEO- 
GRAPHY NEW POLAND 

Helge (Svensk Geogr. 
Arsbok 97-106: sketch-map: 


Swedish; English summary) 

THE REAL SOVIET RUSSIA 
David Dallin. viii+302 

pp. London: Hollis and Carter, 1947. 18s 
critical examination Soviet theory 
and practice, based Russian sources. 
The author concludes that new class 
society has been created, higher, 
morally and materially, than its his- 
torical predecessors” 


THE POPULATION THE SOVIET UNION: 
history and prospects 

Geneva: League Nations, 1946. 


NORTH CAUCASUS AND LOWER DON 

Popular Science Series.) 132 pp. 
Sketch-maps and illustrations. Moscow, 
1946. Russian 


ASIA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN AFGHANISTAN 
(1947) 57-65) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY CHINESE GEOLOGY: 
bibliography geology and allied sciences 


Nanking: Survey China, 1946 


PROVINCE 

Huan-Yeng Hu. (Geogr. Review 
609-16; sketch-maps) 


THE VALUE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY WORK 
INDIA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Sir Lewis Fermor Soc. Arts 
(1947) 


MALAYA AND THE MALAYANS 

Illustrations and maps. London: 
Press, 1947 


elemen for Mala 
children tary geography 


F 
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UNITY AND DIVERSITY THE MIDDLE EAST 
Fisher (Geogr. Rev. (1947) 

414-35) 
comprehensive review recent 
geographical literature 

PENEPLAINES AFRICAINES 


Dresch. (Ann. Géogr. (1947) 
illustrations) 


AFRICA 


FERMENT FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
(1947) 178-87; illustrations) 
Mainly account the Kabyles 


FRANCE 

L’A.E.F., Trezenem. Came- 
pp. Illustrations. Paris: Soc. d’Editions 
Géogr., 1947 
ESQUISSE D’UNE CLIMATOLOGIE 
REGION CONGOLAISE LAC ALBERT 

Meesen. (Bull. Agric. Congo 
Belge (1947) diagrams) 
EXPLORING NIGERIA 

(Nigeria, no. (1947) 331-97; sketch- 
map and illustrations) 

account visit the Nigerian 

coast near the Benin river 


MANDINGAS GUINE PORTUGUESA 

Guiné Port. (1947) 324 pp.; maps and 
illustrations) 

ethnographic description, with 

study the language 
THE MINERAL RESOURCES TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY 

Sir Teale and Oates. 
Geol. Bull. (1946), 172 
Pp. 


IMMIGRATIE ZUID-AFRIKA VAN 1652 
TOT HEDEN 

Back. (Tidjs. Econ. Geogr. 
(1947) 273-82) 


NORTH AMERICA 


NORTH AMERICA. (Harrap’s New Geogr. 
Series) 

394 pp. Maps and illustrations. London: 
Harrap, 1947. 10s 

The revised edition contains new 

chapter the opening-up and settle- 

ment the continent 


HOW THE SAGUENAY RIVER SERVES CANADA: 
the manufacture aluminium 

Canadian (1947) 201-24: illu- 
strations) 
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flat-topped volcanoes north- 
ern British Columbia 

Sc. 245 (1947) 560~70) 


RURAL DEPOPULATION SOUTH-WESTERN 
ONTARIO 

Watson. (Ann. Assocn. Amer. 
Geogr. (1947) 145-54) 


YUKON TERRITORY: history, administra- 
tion and development 

Mines, 1947, pp.; map and illustra- 
tions) 


THE ORINOCO-VENTUARI REGION, VENE- 


ZUELA 
(1947) 525-66; map and illustrations) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


CULTURAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
SOUTH-WEST GUATEMALA 
Institute Social Anthropology, Publ. 
no. 4). 184 pp. and dia- 
grams. Washington, 1947. 
study, based many 
years’ field-work, the interaction 
between the Indian population and 
their environment. view the 
scantiness previous information, 
will valuable also the physical 
geographer 


THE FORESTS WESTERN AND CENTRAL 
ECUADOR 

pp. Washington: Dept. Agriculture, 
1947 


GEOGRAFIA FISICA ARGENTINA 
Aires: Ancel Estrada, 1946 
approved text-book for fourth-year 
students the Professor Geography 
the University Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC 


FACTORY ORIENTATION MODERN SYDNEY 
Macdonald Holmes. (Australian 
(1947) 96-113; maps) 
Discusses the distribution factories 
the Sydney region element 
any future planning scheme 


WATER MALVERN DOWNS (QUEENS- 
LAND): the story practical experiment 
water conservation 

and Emerson Curtis. (Walk- 
about (1947) 8-17; maps and illustra- 
tions) 
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CAPE YORK PENINSULA 
(1947) illustrations) 


SOME FEATURES THE COASTLINE BETWEEN 
PORT FAIRY AND PETERBOROUGH, VICTORIA 
Gill. (Proc. Soc. Victoria 


37-42; sketch-map and illustra- 
tions) 


STRATIGRAPHY WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Curt Teichert. and Proc. Soc. 
New South Wales (1946) 81-142; 
sketch-maps and diagrams) 
summary existing knowledge, with 
unpublished data. The two geosyn- 
clinal basins the sedimentary areas, 
the Desert basin and the North-west 


basin, are significant for the prospect 
oil 


NATIVE TRADE AROUND THE HUON GULF, 
N.E. NEW GUINEA 

(1947) map and illustrations) 


WESTPORT HARBOUR 

Furkert. (Trans. and Proc. 
Soc. New Zealand (1947) 373-402; 
maps and diagrams) 

Discusses the silting the harbour, 

and suggests remedial measures 
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PROBLEMES GEOGRAPHIE HUMAINE 
Albert Demangeon. 3rd ed. 
408 pp. Diagrams. Paris: Colin, 1947. 
Fr. 500 
collection papers, many reprinted 
from the Annales Géographie, with 
short memoir Professor Emm. 
Martonne 


Two papers the technique geo- 
graphical research the field and the 
laboratory 


PRINCIPES GEOMORPHOLOGIE NORMALE: 
études des formes terrain des regions 
climat humide 

Macar. 304 pp. Dia- 
grams. Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne, 1946 


CARTOHYPNOS 
warning against the use maps for 
purposes for which they were not de- 
signed 


CHARTING THE SEAS PEACE AND WAR 
9X6. pp. London: 
Hydrographic Dept., 1947. 


concise and entertainingly written 
outline the history the Hydro- 
graphic Department from 1795 1945 


GRASSLAND, AND “‘SUBHUMID” 
problems the terminology 


graphy 
Malin. (Geogr. Rev. (1947) 
241-50) 


WORLD WEATHER RECORDS, 

Clayton. (Smithsonian Misc. Collectns. 
(1947) 646 pp.) 


EEUW 
Gerben Jong. 116 pp. 
1947 
This thesis examines the development 
the regional concept eighteenth- 
century German geography from Hub- 
ner Ritter. first purely descriptive, 
regional geography came emphasize 
the influence environment upon 
later the importance human activi- 
ties was recognized, and dynamic, 
rather than static, view geographical 
phenomena was advanced Ritter 


THE RISE THE SPANISH AMERICAN 
EMPIRE 
pp. London: Hollis and Carter, 
1947. 218 
The author’s purpose present dis- 
passionately the development the 
Hispanic world historical entity, 
transcending political organizations, 
“acting history with unity which 
sometimes unaware” 


COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION BY. EUROPEAN 
POWERS 
7X5. pp. London: Inst. 
Internat. Affairs, 1947 
Five papers expert administrators 
the colonial methods Portugal, 
Belgium, Britain, Holland, and France 


ATLASES AND MAPS 
WORLD 


COLLINS-LONGMANS STUDY ATLAS. Collins- 
Longmans Visible Regions Atlas. Planned, 
compiled, drawn and produced under the 
direction Advisory Board. 
mans, Green, and William 
Collins, 1947. Prices and 10d 
edition carefully planned 
atlas. Additions include three azimuthal 
equidistant maps, centred London, 
Winnipeg and Sydney, and structural 
map Great Britain 
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HAMMOND’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY WORLD 

New York: Hammond, 1948 
Contains sheets maps, illu- 
strated Gazetteer the United States, 
and World Geography. 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS THE WORLD. John 
Bartholomew. ed. Edinburgh: Fohn 
Bartholomew and Son Ltd., 1947 


WORLD-QUINCUNCIAL PROJECTION. Inter- 
national Air Routes the World. Chart 
no. 3092. Washington: U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, 1946 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE NORTH 39° 30’ 
SHOWING TOPOGRAPHY. 6,336,000. 
Washington: Aeronautical Chart Section, 
H.Q. Army Air Force, War Department, 
1945 
Map four sheets polar stereo- 
graphic projection; topography 
contours 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS. New Charts, New 
Editions, Large Corrections, 
Lattice Charts. London: Hydrographic 
Dept., Admiralty, 1947 


WORLD POLAR AIR AGE. Edited Hubert 
Bauer, drawn Blair. Chicago: 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. [1947] 
Polar azimuthal equidistant projection; 
shows areas dense population, air 
routes, etc. 


WORLD. Wschodnia and Zachod- 
nia 20,000,000. Wroclaw: 
Atlas, 1947 
Western Hemispheres. 


EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN. New Popular Edition 
One-Inch Map England and Wales. 


Sheets: 71, 76, 83, 90, 92, 93, 96, 110. 
Chessington Ordnance Survey, 1947 


GREAT BRITAIN. Ordnance Survey 
25,000. Provisional ed. sheets. Ches- 
Ordnance Survey, 1947 


Ordnance Survey 10,560. Tip- 
perary, Sheet 25. Dublin Ordnance Survey 
Office, 1947 


TOPOGRAFISK KART OVER NORGE 100,000. 


sheets. Oslo: Norges Geografiske Opp- 

GEOLOGISKE 
sheets. Oslo: Norges 

Undersokelse, 1935-39 


NYE KART OVER NORGE ved Hertz- 
Oslo Gyldendal Norsk 
Forlag, 1946 
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POLAND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 300,000. 
Sheets: D4, Ds—Map Raw Materials 
Poland 300,000. Sheet D4—Carte 
des Karpates marginales 

Rzeszéw 50,000. Warsaw: 
Survey, 1946-47 


ASIA 


ADEN PROTECTORATE. Provisional sketch- 
map. Sheet Ahwar. Surveyed Sq./L. 
Bellerby, R.A.F. 253,440. Printed 
the Fd. Svy. Regt. R.E., 1947 
Colombo: Survey Dept., 1947 

CEYLON 63,360. revised sheets. 
Survey Dept., 1944-46 
MONGOLIA. Herbert Mueller’s Map All 
Mongolia 1/3M., drawn collaboration 
with Shu-Hua-Chang and Tsedan Dorje. 
Mueller, 1939 

Aviv 10,000; Jerusalem 10,000; 
Jerusalem Old City 
Sharif 


AFRICA 


INTERNATIONAL MAP 1/1M. Sheet: G-36 
El-Giza: Survey Egypt, 1946 
CARTE INTERNAT. L’AFRIQUE 

Feuille no. Paris: Bureau 

tudes Géologiques Coloniales, 1939 

Accra: Survey Dept., 1942-47 
GOLD coast. Volta Delta 
Compiled from aerial photograp 
sheets. Directorate Colonial 
Surveys, 1947 


NORTH AMERICA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, TO GANDER, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND (2201). 1/2M. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
1947 

Transverse Mercator 

designed for long-distance planes 

approaching Chicago from east 
CANADA NATIONAL TOPOGRAPHIC SERIES 
Department National Defence, 
1947 
UNITED Aeronautical Charts for 
Radio Direction Finding. 1/2M. sheets 
Washington, D.C.: Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, 1947 

Lambert Conformal Conic 

projection 
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THE SOCIETY’S NEWS 


“HIGHWAYS THE AIR” 

The Society’s Christmas Exhibition the held collabora- 
tion with the Ministry Civil Aviation and the British Airways Corporations, 
was designed show the development Civil Airways against the background 
Air Age Geography. was opened December the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Nathan, Minister Civil Aviation. More than seven thousand people visited 
the Exhibition during the three weeks that remained open. 

The start the Exhibition was the New Map Room, where introductory 
section prepared the Society illustrated the geographical background civil 
flying means globes, new types projections and air maps. the same 
room there was also small historical section showing means scale models 
lent the Science Museum and Havillands the development civil air- 
craft between 1919 and 1930. the Ambulatory was collection charts 
British and International air routes, with models the aircraft flying them, 
leading the section illustrating the main theme the Exhibition, Planning 
Civil Air Route. Here the British Overseas Airways Corporation and British 
European Airways had combined illustrate, mainly charts and photo- 
graphs, all stages the planning new air route, taking account the 
limitations imposed weather, topography, political, economic, and other 
factors. Large-scale working models docking scheme for flying-boats 
Saunders-Roe and airport Airworks, flying Viking (in the Lecture 
Hall) and helicopter attracted special interest. The West Ambulatory was 
given over navigational aids, arranged the Ministry Civil Aviation and 
the Institute Navigation, and special aspects civil flying such air 
the end the Exhibition was case exhibits illustrating the history 
air mails, kindly lent Mr. Francis Field; and Information Stall 
displaying airways literature including the Royal Geographical Society’s booklet 
“Air transport and geography” Mr. Balchin. Copies this 
pamphlet, written especially for teachers Geography, are still available from 
the Office the Society, price 1s. each, but early applications should made. 


INSTITUTE BRITISH GEOGRAPHERS SOCIETY’S HOUSE 

The January meetings the Institute British Geographers were held 
the House the Royal Geographical Society, kind permission the Council. 
Professor Austin Miller’s Presidential Address was concerned with the “‘dis- 
section and analysis maps.” Other papers dealt with the scope economic 
geography (Dr. Pounds), economic geography changing world 
(Mr. Fisher), the pre-war hinterlands German North Sea ports (Mr. 
Morgan), Domesday geography (Professor Darby), the delimitation 
morphological regions (Professor Linton), the spheres influence 
towns south-west England relation motor-bus services (Mr. 
Green), colonial geography (Dr. Harrison Church), and land-use problems 
West Africa (Mr. Steel). Some these papers will published the 
Institute’s and Papers, 1948. Professor Wooldridge led 
one-day field excursion thirty members study the geomorphology the 
North Downs and the Mole gap. the Annual General Meeting Dr. 
Ogilvie Buchanan (University College, London) was re-elected Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Lewis (Department Geography, 
Cambridge) Assistant Secretary. The Institute, now fourteen years old, had 
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the end 1947 membership 119. field meeting was held September 
1947 Glasgow, and field meeting based the Council for the Promotion 
Field Studies centre Juniper Hall, near Leatherhead, proposed for 
September 1948, immediately after the British Association meetings Brighton. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD 


DUNDEE MEETING THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Baker, Recorder Section the British Association for the 
Advancement Science, contributes the following note: 

The British Association met Dundee under the inspiring leadership the 
President, Sir Henry Dale, 0.M., For geographers the setting was 
excellent. the warm hospitality and friendliness our hosts were added 
weather that could not have been better, local organization high order 
efficiency, and town and countryside great interest. 

The papers read Section conformed general the theme the whole 
meeting, into ploughshares.” Mr. Jones’s opening account the 
historical geography Dundee was supplemented afternoon excursion 
various points interest the town. was followed Mr. Davies who 
drew his experience the army illustrate the changing values military 
geography, and indulged some speculations grand strategy. The first 

morning ended with the presidential address Professor Taylor. Her 
question what have they done?” gave opportunity survey 
some parts the history the subject, and led the conclusion that 
its widest sense should accepted not merely academic specialism but 
necessary part the habitual background intelligent thinking.” 
was essential for understanding the meaning “‘a Great was 
equally essential “in illuminating solving” particular problems many 
investigators. One result had been “‘to widen the field employment trained 
usefulness geographers had already been shown many 
ways, and notably the field physical planning, supplying geographical 
intelligence every kind many Government departments, and the more 
practical applications geography naval, military, and air operations. But 
“there can applied geography unless there has first all been adequate 
pure geography.” Hence the need for good maps and for thorough training 
their use and interpretation. What all this involved practice was illustrated 
most remarkable piece hoc geographical research and geographical 
synthesis, carried out part the preparations for the beach-landings 
D-day.” The moral was not only that geographical knowledge was important, 
but that more attention should paid maps and globes. This meant the 
need for National Atlas, and gave Professor Taylor opportunity have 
last thrust “the distorted world view inculcated Mercator’s map.” (The 
address published full The Advancement Science, vol. pp. 
The address was warmly received, and the end the meeting provided 
excellent material for most successful discussion, notable for the attendance 
large number the younger academic geographers. 

Friday was devoted Scotland. Dr. Scott dealt with Morvern, with 
emphasis both its geomorphology and its problem population. Miss 
Hobson, detailed account Lewis, brought out many interesting features 
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the economy crofting community. Mr. Houston, tracing the history 
village planning Scotland between 1745 and 1845, gave excellent 
illustration the way which historical geography can help modern plan- 
ning. Finally Dr. Catherine Snodgrass surveyed wide range Scotland’s 
problems and suggested how geographers could help their solution. the 
last analysis these problems were population distribution and occupation. 
This was followed discussion opened the Registrar-General who gave 
account the new Third Statistical Account Scotland. Afterwards there 
was lively interlude which both the adequacy Scotland’s resources meet 
the new needs, and non-geographical factors affecting the problems were men- 
tioned. his summing up, Professor Ogilvie brought the discussion back 
geographical principles, and doing was able call attention the 
valuable ‘Atlas Scottish Life,’ published Messrs. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, which many facts are conveniently displayed. 

Monday the first questions dealt with were problems urban geography. 
Mr. Smailes made careful analysis and delimitation the urban “‘fields.” 
paper read for him, Dickinson suggested scheme for the uniform 
mapping the main elements the physical and demographic structure the 
urban area. Finally Mr. Haughton gave clear and interesting account 
the social geography Dublin. the afternoon the Section turned other 
problems population. Freeman discussed the population density 
in, and the question emigration from Ireland. Mr. Steel drew his 
recent visit Ashanti for his general account population there; and Dr. 
Geddes, his description the Indian village community and India’s 
population problems, combined geography, sociology, and psychology. 

morning was given joint discussion the National Atlas, 
subject appropriately introduced the President, who dealt with the concept 
National Atlas and with the progress made 1939 when Committee 
the British Association reported the matter. Dr. Willatts next 
described what had been and was being done the Ministry Town and 
Country Planning and the Scottish Department Health. Sir Edward Bailey 
and Professor Wynne-Edwards added valuable contributions from Sections 
(Geology) and (Botany) respectively, while Brigadier Papworth, for the 
Ordnance Survey, dealt with the more technical matters format and produc- 
tion. The geographer’s point view was put Professors Liaton and Ogilvie. 
The Committee dealing with the matter was subsequently reappointed and 
hoped that some practical measures will taken towards the preparation 
the Atlas before the next meeting. The President the Association, his 
broadcast the meeting whole, generously gave time the importance 
this subject, and exhibition maps was open throughout the meeting. 

Two days the Sectional programme were given excursions. the first 
day members saw something the Sidlaw Hills, the vale Strathmore, and the 
south-eastern edge the Highlands. The beginnings the hydro-electric 
scheme the Tummel were inspected. the second day they had glimpse 
some the features the Fife peninsula including the new town Keunoway, 
the fishing villages the coast, and the glacial topography between Dundee and 
St. Andrews. The expert guidance Mr. Jones, Professor Linton, Dr. Geddes, 
and Miss Hobson added much the enjoyment and usefulness these outings. 

Outside the Section many papers were direct interest geographers. 
Professor Linton tried convince the geologists that new form geological 
mapping was desirable. Sir Gamet Wilson addressed the Economics Section 
the industrial development Dundee and gave some particulars the new 
industries established the town. While predicted substantial growth 
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the population, Mr. Payne, the planning officer, declared that Dundee was over- 
populated and over-industrialized. 

joint discussion climate and health, Professor Bazett discussed 
the death rates and admission rates (to hospitals) cardio-vascular cases and 
showed maxima spring and autumn (times rapid temperature change) and 
minima winter and summer (despite strain heat and cold). went 
analyse the causes measurement blood pressure, blood volume, and pulse 
rate experiments carried out hot rooms, and showed that there com- 
pensation acclimatization i.e. sudden changes, not great heat and cold, put 
strain the heart and arteries. suggested that the tropics can successfully 
developed and occupied only with the aid air-conditioning and cooling 
houses, schools, etc. down about 70° Dr. Mackworth used war-time 
research measurements physical and mental capacity different tem- 
peratures show that the amount muscular work that can performed (to 
exhaustion stage) decreases about one-third between wet bulb temperatures 
65° and 95° F., and that mental alertness and powers thought and con- 
centration decline rapidly beyond 95° (dry bulb) 85° (wet bulb). After paying 
tribute the valuable laboratory experiments under controlled conditions, 
Professor Miller appealed for more opportunity for research the 
climatic side, pointing out that climatic influences were complex and represented 
the combined impact temperature, humidity, insolation, ventilation, and other 
elements, and that collaborative research was needed the relative importance 
the factors involved. 

lecture the whole Association “‘Petroleum to-day and to-morrow” 
Dr. Mather (Harvard) called attention the “alarmingly 
exhaustion supplies. present trends continued, ten twenty years the 
U.S.A. would nation while the “haves” would the U.S.S.R., 
Kuwait, Persia, Iraq, Arabia, and the East Indies. Future conditions required 
freedom for the distribution petroleum products from all regions 
supply all parts the world regardless political boundaries.” Science 
could however produce alternative sources, and Great Britain had potentially 
few hundred years’ supply from coal the equipment for its production could 
made cheaper and less complicated. 

Finally one must record the less formal sides the meeting: the generous 
hospitality the Royal Scottish Geographical Society which provided tea 
such Dundee alone seems able produce these days austerity the dinner 
given the Lord Provost and the Corporation Dundee the officers the 
Association; most instructive visit working model the River Tay; 
visit ship-building yard and the river front; and, means least, the 
splendid floral displays the streets which had been specially provided for the 
Association. fitting that the exhibition coincided with the 
meeting; showed another side Dundee. short, the meeting will 
remembered geographers one the best very good series. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSTS 


propose publish under this heading from time time notices posts 
open geographers. Anyone wishing advertise such posts invited send 
notice the Editor for publication future issues. 


WHITBECK FELLOWSHIPS GEOGRAPHY 


The University Wisconsin again offering two Whitbeck Fellowships 
Geography, for the academic year 1948-49. Applications from abroad are in- 
vited and should reach the university authorities not later than April 1948. 
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The Fellowships are open men and women graduates who have completed 
the equivalent ordinary four-year undergraduate course America. 
assumed that Whitbeck Fellows will spend the period covered their fellow- 
ship residence the University Wisconsin. The Fellowships are usually 
granted for one year but may extended for second year; they now carry 
increased annual stipend between $800 and Further details about 
applications may obtained from the Society. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH THE COLONIES 


The Secretary State for the Colonies offering number post-graduate 
studentships held British university for period six months 
preparation for field research one the social sciences the Colonial Empire. 
The studentships, for which geographers are eligible, are intended give 
potential research workers the opportunity study the sociological background 
Colonial problems and the techniques modern field research. Students 
must prepared, required, undertake research the field under further 
grant from the Secretary State for period not less than two years after 
training. The studentships carry personal allowance, fees will paid, and 
grant will made towards the purchase recommended books. Further 
details about the studentships may obtained from the Secretary the 
Colonial Social Science Research Council, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
whom applications should sent not later than March 1948. 
Candidates should give particulars their qualifications, which should include 
good degree, and the names two referees who have personal knowledge the 
candidate’s ability. 


COMMITTEE GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY 

committee the British Association for the Advancement Science has 
been set “consider and report upon ambiguities and innovations geo- 
graphical terminology.” The committee anxious make comprehensive 
survey geographical terminology English, and the help readers the 
Geographical Fournal asked drawing attention terms which call for 
consideration. Ambiguous new terms with comments thereon should 
sent the secretary the committee, Mr. Arthur Smailes, University 
College, London, 


letter the need clarify geographical terminology published 261 
this 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS LISBON 

International Geographical Congress will held Lisbon from 
September 1948. will followed short excursions Oporto, 
Coimbra, the country south the Tagus and elsewhere, and these turn 
will followed ten-day excursion Madeira. Numbers taking part 
these excursions must limited. Anyone wishing attend the Congress should 
send their name and address soon possible the National Committee for 
Geography Burlington House, London, 1., from whom further particulars 
may obtained. 

The Congress has sections for Cartography, Physical Geography, Bio- 
geography, Human and Economic Geography, Geography Colonization, 
Historical Geography and the History Geography, and Geographical Educa- 
tion. Commissions appointed the Congress now investigating problems 
population, terraces, aerial photography, tertiary peneplanes, agri- 
cultural geography, industrial ports, and the reproduction ancient maps 
are expected report their findings the Congress. Papers these and other 
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subjects likely interest the Congress are invited, whether those who submit 
them are able attend not. All papers should sent the National 
Committee, which will consider them for acceptance the Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS LONDON 

The Session the International Geological Congress, which was 
have been held Great Britain 1940 the invitation the Geological 
Society London and was postponed owing the outbreak war, will held 
London from August September 1948 with headquarters the build- 
ing the Geological Survey and Museum. The principal meetings the 
General Assembly the Congress will held the Royal Albert Hall. The 
Council, Sections, and Commissions the Congress will meet the lecture 
theatres the Royal Geographical Society and the Imperial College 
Science and Technology. The comprehensive lists subjects for discussion 
has many features interest the physical geographers including aspects 
earth movements, the Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary, and the geology 
sea and ocean floors. addition the meeting London, and integral 
part the Congress, extensive programme excursions and tours places 
geological interest has been drawn up. Long tours lasting from week 
fortnight will precede and follow the meeting and have been planned cover 
many geological and geomorphological regions England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. During the period August September series short (day 
and half-day) excursions has been arranged places geological and general 
scientific interest within hundred miles radius London. 

professional title needed support request register for membership 
the Congress. Further details may obtained application the General 
Secretaries, International Geological Congress, Geological Survey and Museum, 


LAND UTILIZATION SURVEY NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Belfast, one inch one mile, sheet the survey conducted the Geo- 
Association Northern Ireland, with Mr. Hill, honor- 
ary director, particularly welcome the first appear Ireland. aim 
produce eleven maps that will cover the whole province together with series 
accompanying memoirs. (Articles Hill describing the methods 
the survey appear Geography, 24. (1939) 183-86 and (1947) 20-23; Scot. 
Geogr Mag. (1947) 17-19; Geography, Dublin, (1947) 101-105.) 
The method showing arable land, grassland, rough pasture, woodland, and 
unproductive areas general similar that the British Survey, with one 
important difference—lowland bogs are included the unproductive category. 
Since the survey was made the acreage has been considerably 
extended, perhaps temporarily; but the prevailing light green the map illu- 
strates the fact that grassland, either pasture meadow, the foundation 
Irish farming. would have been signal triumph distinguish pastures 
from meadows, but the distinction extremely difficult draw Irish field- 
work. One hopes however that the memoirs will make clear that the area 
recorded meadow the agricultural statistics normally great the area 
classified cropped land. One pitfall has been happily avoided showing the 
cropped acreage rather than the land regarded the farmers; for 
Ireland the term applied fields bearing crops some years even 
though they are left pastures meadows for several years time. Among 
many points interest one may note the general dispersion rural settlement; 
the existence the conurbation” which extends along the Lagan valley 
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Lisburn and along both shores the lough; the high limit cultivation 
the west side the basalt hills that overlook Belfast; the interpenetration 
crops and grasslands the drumlin country east the Lagan including the 
Ards and the tiny fraction the district that woodland. Like every 
other map, this one tells much that could not know before, and 


has obvious value for the planning the future development the city and 
its hinterland. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The American Geographical Society have published second edition the 
useful ‘Aids geographical research,’ first issued 1923. Dr. Wright was 
assisted the early stages revision the late Miss Elizabeth Platt, librarian 
the Society, whose pays warm tribute. The 
first edition was designed classified and annotated list geographical 
bibliographies and periodicals, but the scope the work has been extended 
include atlases and certain reference books such general manuals and 
gazetteers. The introduction discusses the varied sources from which the geo- 
grapher likely obtain material, but attempt made the lists cover 
the related sciences. The work arranged three sections: general aids, 
topical aids, and regional aids and general geographical periodicals. These 
sections are carefully linked together numerous cross-references, and there 
also useful general index, which includes personal and topographical entries 
and titles periodicals. Within its limits comprehensive, though few 
omissions among atlases and periodicals have been noted; the entries the 
British Isles also are rather scanty. Though primarily designed for American 
users, the volume, with few adjustments, will value all geographers. 

have received from Dr. Chauncey Harris, the compiler, typescript 
“Bibliography books geography and related disciplines published the 
United States, 1939-45” (Association American Geographers). 
accompanying summary, Dr. Harris points out that the most significant advance 
was made political geography, and that important contributions appeared 
economic geography, climatology, and geomorphology. Another list dealing 
with the same period has been received from the American Society for Pro- 
fessional Geographers. Though shorter than the list, each entry 
annotated. These lists are available for reference the Society’s Library. 


THE NEW KACHIN STATE 


The Burma Independence Act, which received the Royal Assent 
December 1947, provides for Union Burma accordance with the Con- 
stitution passed Rangoon September 1947. The Union Burma 
comprises several political units arising out the fragmentation the Frontier 
Areas. The two districts Myitkyina and Bhamo North Burma become the 
Kachin State from January 1948. The State inherits approximately 33,000 
square miles territory and 400,000 inhabitants whom approximately 
one-quarter million are Kachins. This represents one-eighth the total 
area the Union Burma and one-fortieth the total population. 
small, but not the smallest, political unit Burma. Unfortunately inherits 
formidable length international boundary with China. Less than one-half 
the eastern frontier with Yunnan guaranteed the sanctity the Sino- 
British Convention 1898. Bilaterally-agreed boundary pillars extend from 
the south-east corner the Bhamo district latitude 25° 35’ the Myitkyina 
frontier. Farther north the frontier the Htawgaw subdivision was unilaterally 
demarcated with boundary pillars after 1912 the Government India and 
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recorded the Survey India sheets. The Chinese have never acquiesced 
this and took the opportunity establish civil government the Htawgaw sub- 
division recently 1944. The frontier the Putao subdivision was defined 
the Government India after 1912 and recorded (in part) the Survey 
India sheets. the extreme north, the trans-frontier area claimed Sikang 


NAGA HILLS 


North Burma and frontiers new Kachin State 


but the division between Yunnan and Sikang not clear. The rest the inter- 
national frontier with India (Assam). recorded the Survey India 
sheets and except between the Chaukan Pass and Pangsau Pass well known 
local officials and tribesmen. The Pangsau Pass area became familiar after the 
construction the Ledo Road General Stilwell’s Command. The American 
highway, which was excellent from 1944 1946, has declined for lack main- 
tenance. While Indian intentions with regard the frontier are unknown, 
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Chinese intentions are clear. late 1946 there were armed invasions 
Chinese over the east frontiers both districts. There area the extreme 
the Bhamo district known the assigned tract” which 
leased perpetuity the Chinese Government the Government Burma 
payment Rs. 1000 year. Chinese troops and civilians have upon occasion 
uprooted the boundary pillars and occupied the paddy fields. Force was neces- 
sary restore the status quo more than once during 1945 and 1946. 

The internal boundaries the new Kachin State with the new Shan State and 
the three districts Katha, Upper Chindwin, and the Naga Hills present few 
problems. Generally the district boundaries are well known and recorded the 
one-inch Survey India sheets. Where they follow forest coupes land 
revenue boundaries, they are marked the ground and recorded 4-inch 
16-inch cadastral maps. The Naga Hills became district only 1940 and its 
boundary with the new Kachin State has yet defined. 

the fifty years’ peace before the Japanese invasion the racial distribution 
the population became adjusted the physical geography. 1891 there were 
few thousand non-Kachins who had been long settled both districts. 1941 
there were estimated Shans and Shan-Burman immigrants the 
district, and 50,000 the Bhamo district. All these immigrants 
settled the flat lands the Irrawaddy valley and its left bank tributaries the 
Bhamo district, and along the “railway corridor” Myitkyina district. The 
Kachins had never settled the plains except the Hukawng valley. 1941 
the division between hills and plains had become racial boundary. The 
coincidence racial settlement with physical features was especially marked 
the “‘railway between Mohnyin and Mogaung. Every re-entrant was 
followed Shan-Burmans and Shans and every spur Kachins both sides 
this narrow valley for the whole length miles. was equally marked for 
miles north and south Bhamo where long fingers Shan settlement pene- 
trated the Kachin hills along valleys only miles wide. 

The physical geography reflected also the difference between the Kachin 
and non-Kachin cultivation. The immigrant Shan Shan-Burman clears the 
jungle from small site which plants with paddy. continues dig, drain, 
and son etimes irrigate this plot until becomes permanent wet paddy field 
which hands his descendants. The process soon extends over the whole 
area suitable for cultivation and limited only the confining hills. The 
immigrants’ village rarely abandoned and only limited size the extent 
cultivable land. Villages the plains rarely contain less than twenty-five 
houses. Mohnyin and Mogaung had nearly 1000 each 1941. the other 
hand, each Kachin family will cut about acres forest prearranged site, 
burn and plant hill paddy the ashes. village families will burn 
acres year one locality and acres the next year another. obvious 
that this cannot for many years the immediate vicinity the village site. 
The taungyah area becomes too far for the daily journey and from the village. 
this system which accounts for change village site after ten, twenty, 
thirty years. Even the village site not moved, any natural increase over 
generation must emigrate and found daughter villages. The requirements 
taungyah cultivation dictate that these daughter villages shall fairly distant, 
hence Kachin areas are usually thinly populated. 

The density population varies between hills and plains and therefore 
between Kachins and non-Kachins. 1941 the greatest absolute density the 
State over rural area was the “railway corridor.” Between Mohnyin and 
Mogaung there were 40,000 people living the valley, which miles long 
and has average width miles. Mohnyin and Mogaung each had over 
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6000 inhabitants and there were clusters villages every few miles. Paddy yields 
were high, sugar-cane was booming, and new fields were still being opened. The 
average density 100 per square mile represented luxury immigrants from 
other Burma districts. The population was almost entirely non-Kachin 1941. 
The greatest density rural Kachin population the hills east Bhamo; 
40,000 Kachins live strip miles long and miles wide along the Chinese 
frontier. This average density per square mile far below the average 
density for Burma but nevertheless represents overcrowding Kachins 
because their methods cultivation. The optimum Kachin density popula- 
tion existing taungyah cultivation per square mile. This means that the 
taungyah cut again the same site after about twenty years. The Kachins 
prefer cut jungle which twenty years old rather than virgin jungle. 

The division the population race according the physical geography 
was intensified during the Japanese occupation. While the Japanese occupied 
the communications along the plains, the non-Kachins were easily influenced 
them. The presence numerous Allied personnel the hills emphasized 
the political gulf between Kachins and non-Kachins. When the flood Kachin 
guerillas and Allied forces swept the Japanese out Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts 1944, the Kachins paid off old scores and claimed the plains for future 
occupation. The temporary flight many Shans and Shan-Burmans and the 
death others put the Kachins actual possession many fields and village 
sites the railway corridor and the long valleys Bhamo district. the end 
1944 there were only few thousand non-Kachins the railway corridor. 
the end 1945 was estimated that 20,000 had returned. was largely 
this rapid return the population distribution along familiar lines which 
stimulated the Kachin leaders into political activity and resulted the 1947 
settlement. 

Within its present boundaries the Kachin state includes less than 150,000 
non-Kachins against 250,000 Kachins. The non-Kachins occupy the strategic 
plains and dominate the communications and external trade. Many them are 
unfortunately disposed irredentism behalf Burma proper. There are 
not more than few hundred Kachins the adjoining districts Katha and the 
Upper Chindwin, but there are 100,000 the most progressive Kachins within 
the adjoining Shan State. This large minority within the Shan State should give 
the new Kachin State very potent bargaining power the Councils the 
Union. most incalculable factor for good evil the presence many 
Kachins the adjoining districts Yunnan there are the whole Burma. 
Any estimate Kachin population China must necessarily vague but this 
figure vouched for the present Deputy Commissioner Myitkyina district, 
himself Kachin who has travelled widely. the estimate 350,000 Kachins 
China correct, the total number Kachins about 700,000, whom 
only about one-third live within the new Kachin State. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 
UNIVERSITY BIRMINGHAM 


The session witnessed rather comprehensive reorganization the 
staff the Department following the death Dr. McPherson, the 
departure Mr. Buchanan for the University College Natal, well 
the increasing entry students. New members included Mr. Wise, 
former student this Department, Mr. Thorpe and Mr. Warwick, 
graduates Durham and Bristol respectively. During the present session 
Mr. Johnson London has joined the staff assistant lecturer. 

addition the Honours courses the Faculties Arts and Science, there 
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now separate Honours course the Faculty Commerce and Social Science 
leading the B.Com. degree. Entries students the various courses during 
this session and the last have been numerous cause congestion the 
relatively commodious premises which the Department has been occupying 
since 1946. These are temporary buildings adjoining the Edgbaston site where 
the permanent buildings for the Department will ultimately erected. 

session two separate field excursions were organized during the 
last week the Spring term, one based Haslemere and the other Buxton. 
For the same week the present session excursions are being arranged cover 
the Cotswolds well the Pennines. 

Last session saw the publication two volumes the West Midland Group 
Post-War Reconstruction and Planning which the Department has been 
intimately concerned. These volumes were ‘English county: planning survey 
Herefordshire,’ and ‘Land classification the West Midland Region,’ 
which attempt made classify the land the area the five counties 
(Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, Salop, and Hereford) under the three major 
categories drawn the Group. Cooperation between the Department and 
the West Midland Group has continued during this session. The Department 
also assisting, through Miss Saward, work being carried out conjunction 
with the City Birmingham Corporation and the Birmingham and Midland 
Observatory various climatic problems affecting the Midlands, including 
those snow clearance and fog warning. 


UNIVERSITY DURHAM 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. common with other universities, 
King’s College has much increased numbers students the current academic 
year and the School Geography has been faced with the usual problems. 
Accommodation difficulties have been partly overcome occupying large 
house the Great North Road whilst the Department also has the use part 
the nearby Hancock Museum Natural History for laboratory work. The 
University’s decision appoint Reader Surveying and Reader Anthro- 
pology (who member the staff the Department Geography) will not 
only ease present teaching difficulties but give opportunity for new developments. 

Despite the demands resulting from the larger numbers and Honours 
School over sixty, the Department able maintain its research and help 
with the solution the problems the development areas the North-East 
and West Cumberland. Work proceeding, conjunction with the respective 
development organizations, new surveys these two areas. Assistance has 
been given the planning consultants engaged the outline plan the 
side and Durham Development Area. Together with the research staff the 
voluntary regional organizations, work proceeds land classification and loca- 
tion industry problems. Papers have been prepared particular matters 
such the future north-west Durham and the siting trading estates. The 
Department has long taken active part local and regional matters and has 
had much experience the field applied geography. Research post- 
graduate students includes studies micro-climatology, the growth and func- 
tion settlements, the iron and steel industry, and, overseas student, the 
economic geography the Sudan. 

all these activities there the closest cooperation with other Departments 
the University, particularly with the Departments Economics and Town 
and Country Planning. The foundation the new Honours School the latter 
has led some thirty students taking courses the Department Geography, 
and seems that the number will increase. 
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interesting annual event the delivery the Tyneside Geographical 
Society Lecture. This made possible merging the resources this long- 
standing Society with those the College. Professor Boerman Rotterdam 
was the guest lecturer last winter, and Professor Mason the University 
Oxford will give the lecture 1948. 


Durham Colleges. The rapid increase the number students taking 
Geography the Durham Colleges has been maintained, the total having more 
than trebled the last two years. The Honours School now numbers more 
than 40, and addition some students are taking Geography 
subject other degree courses. The immediate need for more accommodation 
has been met erecting and equipping two singled-storied 
buildings adjacent the Science laboratories, into which the whole Department 
will move during the Easter vacation 1948. This recognized temporary 
expedient inasmuch plans are already drawn for large wing built 
adjoining site, half used the Geography Department. The teaching 
staff has been augmented additional lecturer, Mr. Bowen-Jones, and 
full-time demonstrator, Mr. Aspin. The Reader Anthropology recently 
appointed King’s College, Newcastle, will take courses Anthropogeography 
for students the Durham Colleges well the Newcastle Division the 
University. Specialization Topographical Surveying optional part 
the Honours course has been facilitated the appointment Reader 
Surveying the University. Three Geography Honours students now specializ- 
ing Surveying intend enter the Colonial Survey Service. member the 
Honours School, Mr. Maling, has been selected meteorologist for 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey and will working the Antarctic 
for nearly two years before returning complete his degree studies. The in- 
crease staff has made possible the introduction two significant changes 
the organization the teaching: the separation Honours from non-Honours 
groups, particularly the First Year course; and the holding tutorial classes 
and discussion groups for Second and Final Year Honours students. 

Field Week was held Aberystwyth March 1947, and the Department 
greatly indebted Professor Bowen for his unstinted help making 
success. 

Research work members the staff and post-graduate students shows 
considerable variety, mainly the Physical, Historical, and Regional fields, 
the last ranging from the quite local the notably remote. 


FIRST ENTRANTS FOR HONOURS DEGREE GEOGRAPHY 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Referring statement the appreciation the late Professor Lyde pub- 
lished recent issue the (109 (1946) Miss Hosgood, Head 
the Department Geography Bedford College for Women, has drawn our 
notice the fact that Bedford College was training students for the Honours 
Degree Geography the same time that Professor Lyde was working 
University College, and that addition the seven students who entered from 
University College for the first examination 1921 there were nine 
candidates trained Bedford College. 


OBITUARY 
ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Since Danish pioneers classified Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, and Darwin 
gave methods and clues the study human changes, the idea generalizing 
concerning civilization, its cause and cure, critic has expressed it, has 
fascinated many minds. Ellsworth Huntington, student under William Morris 
Davis, doubt grew accustomed his teacher’s bold generalizations the 
field physical geography. Often largely right, they were the product much 
knowledge and observations well the flamma sacra. Huntington’s efforts 
generalize the field human geography were bold too, but had 
corresponding backing knowledge the many kinds desirable when 
touching the problems mankind. spent 1900-06 Central and South- 
west Asia, and both Turkestan and Palestine was immensely impressed 
evidence former clusters people where nowadays would seem im- 
possible get enough water. thought climate had gone through number 
post-glacial cycles—wet and dry, and wet and dry again, with later wet 
periods less well marked than earlier ones. His conclusions, “The pulse 
Asia’ (1907), were severely handled Leo Berg and other writers, and though 
became one the pioneers the study rings growth Sequoia 
evidence climatic change, dropped out the discussion after while, 
spite attempts relate his cycles sunspot variations. But had given 
stimulus; and from 1910 onwards that studies climatic change have 
become more numerous and more securely founded. Botanists count pollen 
grains and other features deposits, and have already given strong hints 
succession damp cold summers western Europe perhaps about 
B.c. Excavators Lower Mesopotamia have found deposits great flood 
series floods said have occurred about and there are hints that 
lingering ice sheets after Pleistocene times had been subject spasmodic 
melts, giving lowland floods otherwise arid areas. Wright long ago 
inferred that the Aralo—Caspian lowland was under sheet water some 
early post-glacial period. Breuil, Zeuner, Milankovitch and others, from diverse 
points view, have postulated nearly dozen Pleistocene ice advances and 
retreats, and have tentatively linked cultural changes with these. How much 
Huntington’s speculations contributed one cannot assess: they did count for 
something. 

later years went still more venturesome speculations about the 
influence climate civilization, and had his own measure 
civilization.” was highly subjective study described critics enthusi- 
astic toast our good selves.” moderate climate with rapid changes 
weather was said ideal for development high civilization. might have 
been wiser recognize more overtly the fact that European and North American 
prominence very recent. But here again Huntington was stimulus thought. 
has become almost commonplace say that nearly all men temperature 
F., with occasional snaps bracing cold but few spells with tem- 
peratures above 85°. This may enter into discussions the zone which 
some large evolutionary step man’s early history occurred. But are only 
the beginning the study the physiological geography mankind fore- 
shadowed long ago Ibn Khaldun and Montesquieu Its expected growth 
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will owe something the speculations Huntington though probably few 

his actual suggestions will survive him for long. 
Elisworth Huntington died New Haven, Connecticut, October 1947. 


PROFESSOR LL. RODWELL JONES 


Professor Rodwell Jones, B.SC., PH.D., died during August 1947 after 
short illness. had retired 1945 after holding the Chair Geography 
the London School Economics for twenty years. Like many the geographers 
this generation came the subject late, after early training Science. 
After some years schoolmaster, joined Professor Kendall Leeds 1913 
lecturer Railway Geography. After the Great War returned from 
distinguished period Army service Sir Halford Mackinder’s staff the 
London School Economics and succeeded him head department 
1925. became Fellow the Society 1920. 

Professor Rodwell Jones published well-known text-books Northern 
England and North America (with Bryan). travelled North 
America and East Africa and made original contributions the study both 
areas. had fundamental interest the Geography ports, witness his 
study Hull and his important book the ‘Geography London River’ 
(1931). 

Such facts may simply more difficult adequately express 
the debt gratitude owed him his colleagues and students man, 
teacher, and chief. made small claims for himself, being modest almost 
fault, and first meeting shy and little unapproachable. The fine quality 
his mind and character and the kindness and charity his outlook became 
quickly apparent those with whom worked. Into his teaching were put 
great labour and the whole his mind and personality. possessed high 
intellectual standards and strong sense duty and both found expression 
his function the head large department. seemed never too busy 
consulted, never too preoccupied give kind and shrewd advice. gave 
distinguished service not only his department but the University, serving 
for many years the Academic Council. contributed much the reshaping 
the London Honours degree Geography, for which new regulations will 
shortly come into force. His presence visitor and counsellor sorely missed 
those his old colleagues who must now continue the work. may 
interest record that suitably equipped reading and study room for senior 
students the London School Economics has been named the 
Jones Room” and volume essays his former colleagues and students will. 
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OXYGEN EQUIPMENT FOR CLIMBING MOUNT EVEREST 


Squadron-Leader Roxburgh’s article under this title (Geogr. 109 (1947) 
timely reminder the difference which effective oxygen appara- 
tus might make party climbing Everest, and the technical improvements 
which wartime research high altitude flying may have brought within reach. 
But there all the difference the world between flying and climbing, and this 
excuse for offering mountaineer’s comment. 
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There are two views, among climbers, about the use oxygen. the one 
hand would prefer see Everest climbed without it. The whole fascination 
the mountain lies its difficulty, the fact that climb man must 
near the limits will and endurance, and any move towards the use engineer- 
ing devices which might change the essential nature the venture strongly 
suspect. treat the climbing Everest simply scientific problem, 
war, abhorrent and would yield triumph hollow that 
the Houston flight. This then the purist attitude: Everest should climbed 
the effort man’s will, should not outwitted science. 

But the other hand badly want see the mountain climbed, and after 
several expeditions the end the story seems overdue. Oxygen, like other 
technical devices, therefore deserves considered its merits. What 
oxygen offers the easing, not elimination, one the difficulties experienced 
high altitude; leaves plenty other difficulties well those weather, 
snow, and rock. Past experience, going back the 1922 expedition, has shown 
that with oxygen, without it, everything depends the man. 

take, do, this second attitude, then the use oxygen seems justified, 
indeed desirable. But here face fresh and more valid objection, that the 
apparatus far available has been ineffective, that far from helping too much 
has not helped enough worth while. true, think, that the oxygen 
systems used the expeditions the ’thirties gave only marginal assistance, 
and that future expeditions will not interested unless there has been some 
significant improvement. 

This brings the technics the problem. possible design new 
apparatus which will substantially better than any far used? The improve- 
ment should got without liquefaction which would involve compressing plant 
the foot the mountain and which most would reject too big step 
towards mechanization. Squadron Leader Roxburgh does not answer this 
question directly, but his proposals show that there has been real advance 
storage efficiency and imply that the weight the accessories could also 
reduced. hope may able follow his ideas and help the further 
work that evidently needed. 


1948 


THE FIRST ASCENT MOUNT KENYA 


With reference the excellent obituary Sir Mackinder (Geogr. 110 
(1947) 97), venture point out that Sir Halford’s companions the first 
ascent Mount Kenya were Piedmontese (from Courmayeur, Aosta) and not 
guides. Please excuse this very meticulous correction. 


1948 


THE FUTURE CONSERVATION THE NILE 


the review “The Nile basin,’ Volume the last (110 (1947) 
116) statements are made which might give misleading ideas matters 
extreme importance the countries the Nile Basin. 

After pointing out that the scheme projects outlined the book depends 
works Uganda, Tanganyika, the Belgian Congo, and Abyssinia, the reviewer 
says: authors remark that further progress with the Tana scheme must 
await agreement with Abyssinia but that the remaining territories appears 
taken for granted.” the introduction the book however, reasons were 
given for limiting its scope the purely engineering side the scheme 
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projects. The conclusion this section is: mention the agree- 
ments which must made, the compensation which might necessary, 
order that works may built countries outside Egypt. assumed that 
such agreements can negotiated manner satisfactory all parties. the 
publication this book hoped that future negotiations will assisted, 
since those interested can get some idea the way which projects for the 
full utilisation the Nile water must proceed.” 

The review concludes with some criticism the authors’ theory over-year 
storage, which, since only results are quoted the book and the investigations 
which they depend are not given, quite unjustified. The reviewer writes: 
meet this difficulty” the short length the records) “‘the correlation 
many sixty other associated natural phenomena has been studied, 
including river discharges, rainfall, temperature, and pressure stations 
throughout the world. These are said conform the normal law error. 
well known however (see Hazen, ‘Flood flows’) that river flows not 
general so, there being almost always some degree skew. these circum- 
stances the derivation the empirical formula shown Plate does not inspire 
confidence.” 

The description the book the phenomena used was “whose distributions 
follow approximately the Gaussian Normal (p. 57). There does not seem 
much point the remark about the skewness river flows, since the 
distributions rainfall, temperature, and the other phenomena used the 
investigation are also skew. any case the formula does not depend close 
conformity with the normal error 

full account the principles what have called Century Storage and 
their derivation will shortly appear Appendix Volume The follow- 
ing are the results some computations the subject. the range the 
curve, sometimes called mass curve, produced from series annual values 
river flow, rainfall, etc., forming the progressive sums departures 
from the mean and plotting these against the number years from the beginning 
the period. the standard deviation the annual values. the case 
the annual discharge river, the storage capacity required give steady 
discharge equal the average over the period. 


Mean 
Phenomena No. period, mean 
stations cases phenomena formula 

Sunspot numbers, varves, tree 


The above table contains much information which was not available when the 
original formula was evolved. clearly demonstrates that the average value 
from fairly large numbers cases the same whether the statistics relate 
rivers, rainfall, temperature, various other natural phenomena. 

the calculation the capacity the projected reservoirs the Upper Nile 
for over-year storage, for 100 years was taken The agreement 
this with the figures the table shows that there can doubt the sound- 
ness the values adopted for reservoir capacities “The Nile basin,’ Volume 


Hurst 
January 1948 
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TIBET AND CIVIL AVIATION 


Captain Kingdon-Ward’s article Tibet grazing country, published 
the last issue the (110 (1947) contains statement which, while 
marginal the main topic and not affecting his conclusions, might misleading 
those interested the geography air transport and the development 
commercial air routes Central Asia. Discussing the interior plateau Tibet, 
which bleak, wind-swept area with altitude about 16,000 feet, Captain 
Kingdon-Ward writes (p. the present least the interior plateau may 
dismissed comparatively useless man, except perhaps landing ground 
for aircraft and some its lakes for 

Modern civil aircraft flying established air routes normally operate from 
grounds with altitudes not more than 1000 feet. Where airfields are 
built higher altitudes, longer runways are needed for take-off account 
the rarefied air and also becomes necessary reduce the load carried. One 
the highest landing areas the British Empire the flying-boat base Lake 
Victoria East Africa, formerly used the class boats the 
altitude the surface the lake 3720 feet and was noticeable that the take- 
off run was much longer there than sea-level bases. similar effect can 
observed Nairobi where the airfield 5500 feet. Probably the highest 
airfield general use large aircraft Mexico City altitude just over 6000 
feet, and take-off conditions there are reported often critical. follows 
that there limiting altitude for airfields above which they cannot used 
civil aircraft. This limit hard define because depends variety 
factors including local air pressure and temperature, and engine power, but 
may safely said that for normal pay-loads existing aircraft the limit 
certainly below 10,000 feet. For the present therefore, the operation civil 
aircraft from airfields the plateau Tibet impracticable; indeed, the 
plateau surface itself higher than the maximum flying height many aircraft 
the Dakota type. Elsewhere air transport has overcome physical obstacles 
which could not surmounted roads and railways. Tibet the altitude 
the plateau great that the old geographical values have not been changed, 
and they will remain unaltered until future technical advances rocket-assisted 
take-off and jet propulsion enable civil aircraft operate with economic loads 
from airfields 16,000 feet. 

true that some the small-scale aviation maps prepared 1941 two 
landing areas are indicated southern Tibet between Yatung and Gyantse 
area between 14,000 and 15,000 feet altitude. had opportunity 
examine these sites from the ground 1943. There were landing facilities 
and was clear that the map symbols were intended indicate merely two flat 
areas reasonably free obstructions, near the garrisons the 
trade route, which could therefore used emergency 
high-flying military aircraft. Rawson 
1948 


THE DEFINITION GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS 


Perhaps may allowed support Mr. Kinvig’s plea (Geogr. 109 
(1947) 288) for closer definition geographical terms. 

appears that the term becoming open two interpretations. 
the one hand refers essentially steep slope persisting for some miles 
this applies whether restricted erosion feature only whether 
accepted synonymous with scarp. the other hand there seems 
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growing use the term two-sided feature, cuesta; escarpment thus 
having steep scarp slope and usually gentler dip slope. know books using 
the one the other interpretation and many cases where the context such that 
either sense reasonable. But what has impressed most that whenever 
broach the subject among geographers difference opinion frequently 
revealed. true that very easily dismissed “red but surely 
the meaning term which presented the young geographer school 
certificate examination paper should not doubt among his professional 
seniors. there confusion meaning, feel should brought the notice 
those most competent clarify this point, however small, the earliest 
opportunity. 
December 1947 


MEGALITHIC CORRELATIONS WITH THE LUSITANIAN 
FLORA 


Dr. Farrington’s letter the (109 (1947) 287) refers the report 
Professor Jessen’s disclosure, the London meeting the British Ecolo- 
gical Society Ecology (1947) 234), that Hiberno-Lusitanian 
species, Erica had been found pre-megalithic peat layers, thus 
disposing the suggestion made note (Geogr. 108 (1946) 
The evidence which refers was found Zones and VIIa the inter- 
and post-glacial scale adopted palaeobotanists with reference Ireland. 
may interest add that the greater part Zone corresponds 
the Mesolithic period Ireland. Those artefacts and pottery the Neolithic 
megalith-builders which have been dated the pollen analyst’s scale appear 
the later phases Zone VI. 

Professor Jessen also disclosed that leaves Erica Mackaii occurred inter- 
glacial peat Roundstone Connemara, though did not regard this 
indicative survival place. The two Irish stations Erica Mackaii, the most 
limited range the Lusitanian plants discussed note, lie few miles 
north-west and south-east Roundstone. August 1935 stood (and in) 
the bogs near Roundstone and watched Professor Jessen take the samples which 
have provided this evidence. good know that the great mass material 
from this and other sites, which was collected under the auspices the Com- 
mittee for Quaternary Research Ireland, will discussed Professor 
Jessen’s forthcoming papers. would interesting have references data 
relevant the history the Lusitanian flora published between 1932 and 1946 
if, Dr. Farrington seems infer, these exist. 


October 1947 


MEETINGS: SESSION 1947-48 


First Meeting, October 1947. The President the Chair. 

Elections Fellowship: Harry Abbott; Miss Joyce Irene Ackroyd; 
Frederick Rex Barks; Allan Bradbury, Norman Thomas Carrington, 
Roland Cartwright; Francis Roy Chappell, Mrs. Audrey Chitty; Cedric 
Constance; Henry Stanley Cookson; Arthur Davies; Captain Henry Denham, 
C.M.G., R.N.; Lieut.-Cmdr. Vernon Gascoyne Earl, Lieut. Frank John 
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Fitch, Alfred Grove; Rudall Charles Victor Hayward; Miss Joan 
Hemming; Harold Brook Hodgson, M.ED.; George Frederick Howitt; 
The Rev. James Innes; Captain Anthony Jewiss; Herbert Alan Jones; 
William Francis Peek Kelly, William Ewart Percival Kilby; The Rev. 
Rupert Kirk; Eric Frank Walter Knight; Captain Albert George Lacey; Hubert 
Lamb, F.R. MET. soc.; Eric Olof Lundholm; Nigel Hugh McLean; 
Major Reginald Douglas Woods Maxwell; Miss Yvonne Elizabeth Mead; 
Maxwell Gordon Morgan; Richard Holywell Morris; Mrs. Neighbour, 
B.A., B.TH.; Leonard Owen-John; Paget; Frank Parker, m.a.; Lieut.-Cmdr. 
John Pettley, M.sc., R.N.V.R.; Colonel Mervyn Constantine Sandford Phipps; 
Desmond Thomas Pim; Major Michael Kemp Prossor; Charles Granston 
Richards; The Rev. Arthur Frederick Roberts; Commander William Charles 
Attwood Robson, (Retd.); John George Rutherford Miss Alice Sharples; 
Squadron Leader Cyril Henry Shaw, Roland South, James 
Stansfield; Lieut.-Cmdr. Nicholas Bryan John Stapleton, R.D., R.N.R.; William 
Hunter Strachan; The Rev. Gordon Clifford Taylor; Ivor Thomas, 
O’N. Thorpe, Alexander Edward Torrance, Paul Sotiris 
Vafidis; Peter Herbert Ward; Arthur Brian Ware; Attallah Megalli Wassef, 
B.sc.; Kenneth Alan Watts, B.sc.; George Wenger; Major Gordon Williams, 
M.B.E.; Mrs. Kathleen Woodburn 

Elections Associate Membership: Gordon Jeavons Benzie; Miss Joan 
Blaylock; John Cuffley; George Raymond Edge; George Richard Peter 
Lawrence; Alistair Stewart MacMillan; John Haigh Maynard; Miss Barbara 
Joan Missen; Miss Janet Mary Powell; David Bernard Rees; Miss Ann Ryan; 
James Bradbury Seaton; Donne Sherwin; Bryan Anthony Skinner 

Paper Across the Empty Quarter. Mr. Thesiger 
Second Meeting, November 1947 


Films East African rites and customs. Kodachrome films with commentary 


Third Meeting, November 1947. Mr. Wordie, Honorary Secretary, 
the Chair 

Paper Topography and weather the Antarctic. Lamb 
Fourth Meeting, November 1947. The President the Chair 

Elections Fellowship: Colonel Kaimakhan Hassan Rageb Bey; Rayleigh 
Black; Doctor Bosazza; David Boswell; Moshe Brawer; Lieut.-Cmdr. 
Lawrence Ruxton Burness; Donald John Carder; Angus Chown, 
Sergeant Peter Clayburn; D.H. Cozens, Charles Harrison 
Elliott; Harry Brian Ely; Norman John Friskney; George Clifford Gardam; 
Eric Gordon; Vere Green; Miss Eileen Hadley; Frederick Stollard 
Hardy, B.SC., A.M. INST. C.E.; Leslie Arthur Holliday, B.sc.; Miss Vera Hope; 
David Jones; Jones; Wilfred Jones; James Robertson Justice; Leslie 
Eric Kemp; Henry Bowman Lascelles; Squadron Leader Leitch, 
Lieut.-Colonel John Masters, Sayad Jamil Dawoud 
Mussallamy; Robert Ernest Oscar Nevill Mounde; Ian Mumford; Lieut.- 
Colonel Joseph Edward Nolan; Bandara Seneviratne Palipane; 
Eduard Penkala; Arthur Alfred Prestwich; Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Alexander 
Purser, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.P., The Rev. Charles Richmond; Miss 
Rieusset; John Corbett Scott; Lewdie Gabre Selassie; Derek Ernest Sewell; 
Lewis James Simpkin; The Rev. Douglas Smith; Leslie Frederick Smith; 
Professor Julio Maria Sosa; Miss Irene Beatrice Southern; Anthony Owen 
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Mrs. Hurrell Watts; Major Clifford Johnston Webster; Frank Jackson 
Winterbottom; Ronald Courtenay Witting; Herbert John Wood, PH.D.; 
Edward Marshall Yates 

Elections Associate Membership Peter Hollis Clayton; Bryan Goult; Miss 
Penelope Jane Frederick Ernest Page; Scarlett; John Keith 
Webster 

Paper: Exploration and Survey British Antarctica. Surg.-Cmdr. 
Bingham, 


Fifth Meeting, December 1947 


Assam tea garden. Sound films with introduction Mr. Ralph 
Keene 


Sixth Meeting, December 1947. Mr. Leonard Brooks, Honorary Secretary, 
the Chair 
Paper The partition the Punjab. Dr. Spate 


Seventh Meeting, December 1947. The President the Chair 

Elections Fellowship Joseph Desmond Anderson, D.s.c.; Major Anthony 
Grant Ayerst Beyts; Paul Birabi; Miss Monica Anne Biscombe, B.sc.; 
Roy Bland; Alfred Joseph Brett; Group Captain Stuart Alexander Laird 
Campbell, Charles Paulett Chamberlin; John Lionel Clay; James 
Clayphan; Dr. Ronald Herbert Clifford-Smith; Archibald Wallace Coker; Miss 
Cooper, John Charles Coyte; Lieut.-Cmdr. Ernest Edward Croome, 
R.N.; Captain Geoffrey William Dakin, David James Davis; Kenneth 
George Eldridge, Lawrence Farrington, Ronald Alan Fathers; Miss 
Evelyn Ford, Ghouse Khan Ghori, Robert Ho; Ronald Percival 
David Herbert John Holmes; David Rees Hughes; John Alban Forsyth 
Jackson; David James; Dr. Emrys Jones; John Dacre Burn Lindsay; Ewan 
Neil MacKay; David Meredith; Miss Constance Olsen, Antony 
Donald Page; John Harris Paterson; Cyril Joseph Potts; Miss Eileen Mary 
Pyatt, Mrs. Amelia Evaline Robertson, Miss Rose; Lieut. 
James Rutherford, R.N.; Edmund Schelpe; Hugh Arthur 
Walter Southon; Miss Doreen Stevenson, B.sc.; Victor Thomas George 
Stevenson; Major Vivian Wakefield Street, 0.B.E., M.c.; John Warren 
Swale-Ryan; Edward John Taylor, F.z.s.; Miss Margaret Taylor, B.a.; 
Oscar Wagn; Alan Archibald Way; Major Peter Darrell Rider Williams-Hunt; 
Mrs. Sheila Mary Wilson, 

Elections Associate Membership Geoffrey Ball; Cyril Bell; Derek 
Brown; Michael Guy Cox 

Paper expedition the Lloyd George Mountains, N.E. British Columbia. 

Christmas Lectures. December 1947: air Australia. Captain 
Brown. December 1947: Bird Islands. Mr. James Fisher 
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